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CHAPTER IV. 


Sunpay dawned fresh and bright, 
just what an ideal country Sunday 
should be; a cloudless sky, a soft 
wind, and wild roses garlanding 
every hedge. Bryant had ascertained 
that there was trout in the stream, 
and that a considerable stretch of 
the river was preserved by old Mr. 
Dene, which stretch he might very 
easily obtain permission to fish. 
This knowlege had sent him to bed in 
a particularly happy and contented 
frame of mind, and he was enjoying 
a rather prolonged morning doze when 
the church clock struck nine, and 
Hugh entered the room without any 
ceremony. “Come, I say,” he observed, 
“aren’t you going to get up?” 

Bryant turned over with a yawn, 
and was so startled at beholding the 
other’s attire, that he sat bolt up- 
right and rubbed his eyes, thinking 
he must have been mistaken. There 
stood Hugh in his most irreproachable 
trousers and frock-coat, holding his 
cane, gloves, and hat. 

“My dear fellow,” said Bryant in 
dismay, “what in the world are you 
going to do? We can’t go and call 
at Denehurst at this hour in the morn- 
ing.” 

“T don’t want to go and call at 
No. 440.—voL. LxxIv. 
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Denehurst just at present,” replied 
Hugh coolly. “I’m going to church, 
and it begins at ten.” 

“What are you in such a hurry to 
go to church for?” asked Bryant, 
when a sudden thought struck him. 
* Ah, I remember now ; Phebe comes 
to church, doesn’t Well, you 
can go to church without me, I suppose, 
can’t you? How do you know I 
sha’n’t fall in love with her myself, 
and cut you out, eh?” 

But the end of it was that Hugh 
somehow prevailed, and ten o'clock, 
thanks to his enthusiasm, found them 
entering the ancient door of the 
Church of St. Matthew, Coltham. It 
was a quaint little place, with white- 
washed walls were many 
tablets commemorating the virtues of 
bygone Denes ; there were oaken pews 
worn black with age, and the stone 
floor was uneven from the same cause. 
No restorer’s hand had as yet invaded 
it, and perhaps there were valuable 
frescoes under the whitewash, and 
unsuspected carving in the clumsy 
oak pews; nevertheless the rude and 
homely aspect of everything har- 
monised pleasantly enough with the 
sunburned and rather vacant faces of 
the rustic congregation. Several 
windows were open, and a family of 
young swallows, in a nest against one 
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of the heavy rafters of the roof, was 
in process of being fed with many 
chirps from the parent birds as they 
swooped fearlessly in and out. Beyond 
the open door, through the porch, a 
patch of sunlit turf, golden with 
buttercups, looked intensely bright 
in contrast to the cool darkened 
shadows of the church. All round, 
throughevery window, the ill-kept space 
of graveyard could be seen, its surface 
heaved into grassy mounds that seemed 
like waves on a peaceful and silent 
sea, whose gentle tide had overflowed 
the lives of such of the hamlet as had 
been gathered to their fathers. The 
soft wind murmured among dock and 
nettle and white hemlock ; the bees 
were astir in daisies and clover; the 
butterflies danced in the sunshine; 
and all things alive seemed to rejoice 
in the very act of living, with no 
dogging thought of those others who 
slept so near at hand. 

Bryant and his friend reached the 
church in more than ample time for 
and the former ob- 
served that a game of follow-my-leader 
was about to be begun, and that the 
leader was not to be himself. Hugh. 
(whose familiarity with the interior 


service ; now 


of the sacred edifice suspiciously 
smacked of previous exploration) 
marched straight up the aisle to- 


wards the chancel, in spite of whispered 
protestations from Bryant, who wished 
to be near the door in order to escape 
if desirable. Hugh turned a deaf 
ear to all remonstrances, and finally in- 
troduced himself and his companion 
into a pew in the chancel immediately 
behind one of the benches occupied 
by the rustic choir, to whose melody 
Bryant reflected with a shudder that 
he would be compelled to listen at 
rather close quarters. Immediately 
opposite, and behind the correspond- 
ing bench, was another pew, well 
cushioned and evidently belonging to 
a family of some standing. Bryant 
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had just begun to consider the situa- 
tion when the organ struck up, the 
old parson in an ample surplice (they 
were Low Church at Coltham) came 
into the reading-desk, and the service 
began. 

Hugh’s face of disgust 
gregation rose was asight to see; but 
of the exhortation 
had hardly been read before the door 
under the tower opened and (so in- 
fectious is enthusiastic curiosity) Bry- 
ant felt himself turn as eagerly as his 
companion to see who was coming. 
Just as the exhortation concluded and 
every one knelt, the opposite pew had 
received its occupants, and they saw 
before them the lady of the miniature. 

If her loveliness had been striking 
in her portrait, it was ten times more 
so in reality, for no pictured beauty 
can equal that which lives and 
breathes. You may lay on your 
pigments as cunningly as you please ; 
they will never equal the rose-leaf hue 
on a maiden’s cheek, or the sunny 
gleam of her hair. In this particular 
instance, too, beauty was the more 
striking for its remarkable foil. Lovely 
Phebe was tall for a woman, 
graceful as a swan; but standing 
beside her, and of a stature which cer- 
tainly did not greatly exceed four feet 
and a half, was a dwarf, a man prob- 
ably of about five and twenty, though 
his countenance had a hideous kinship 
with an age which his years did not 
warrant. He was faultlessly dressed ; 
indeed the extraordinary nicety of his 
costume rendered his unpleasant ap- 
pearance the more conspicuous. His 
forehead was well-shaped, and _be- 
tokened considerable intelligence ; his 
eyes were dark, narrow, and set very 
close to his nose, which was aquiline 
with delicate nostrils ; the upper part 
of his face was clean shaved, but 
round his pointed chin grew a thin 
curly beard, rising into whiskers 
which just touched the corners of 
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his thin-lipped mouth, accentuating 
its length and straightness. A colder 
or more cunning face it would be im- 
possible to imagine ; and Hugh would 
have been petrified with horror at this 
misshapen creature’s contiguity to the 
lady, if the warmth of his admiration 
for the latter had not thawed him. 

They included the Litany and Com- 
munion Service in the morning-prayer 
at Coltham, so that the hours of wor- 
ship were somewhat prolonged ; but 
although Bryant silently rebelled, 
Hugh did not find his religioys obser- 
all tedious. Phebe was 
naturally conscious that there were 
two strangers in church, and, seeing 
that she led the most secluded life, 
felt a little maidenly curiosity about 
them. She was not, however, at all 
aself-conscious young person, and hav- 
ing stolen a look at the two men, and 
decided that the younger gnd taller 
was the most attractive, though the 
other had a pleasant face, she turned 
her attention to her devotions, and 
to shutting out Mason Sawbridge’s 
unpleasant face from her sight by 
an ingenious arrangement of her 
hand when on her knees. The dwarf 
on his part cast crafty and not alto- 
gether propitious glances into the op- 
posite pew, constantly turning his big 
head towards his levely cousin, as 
though to assure himself that her 
looks were not also wandering in 
that direction. 

Rather to Bryant’s surprise Hugh 
hurried out as soon as the last fold of 
the old parson’s surplice had disap- 
peared ; he walked round to the op- 
posite side of the church, and standing 
among the grave: gave vent to a lusty 
and strong observation, hardly befit- 
ting the sacred surroundings. ‘“ D— 
it,” he cried, “it’s enough to make 
a fellow sick !” 

“Perhaps she has an affection for 
him,” suggested Bryant soothingly : 
for he guessed the other’s thoughts, 
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and the contrast between the couple 
had not been without its effect even 
on himself. 

“ Affection!” echoed Hugh, with 
some heat. * How you even 
say such a thing? Toleration is all 
she could possibly experience for such 
a creature.” 


can 


“Still you don’t as yet know any- 
thing of the position of affairs between 
them. You can’t possibly be sure of 
anything.” 

“Didn't you she kept 
shrinking away every time his coat 
happened to brush against her dress? 
She didn’t let him even find the 
hymns, though he kept offering her 
his book. She hates him; I’m as 
sure of it as though she had told me.” 

“You had better not jump to any 
rash conclusions,” Bryant. 
“You probably intend to offer yourself 
as knight-errant.” 

“There they go!” interrupted Hugh, 
as he caught sight of a white dress 
round the corner. ‘‘ Now I intend 
to follow at a respectful distance,” 
and off he set. 

As nothing was to be gained by 
meditating among the tombs Bryant 
followed, not without a certain grow- 
ing interest in the development of 
events. 

Pheebe’s tall figure, in soft white 
dress and shady hat, sailed gracefully 
along at an easy pace, to which her 
companion kept up with an uncouth 
amble. They followed the road with 
its dusty hedges for some time and 
then turned down a shady lane. 
Along one side ran a broad ditch, 
evidently a little stream in winter, 
though now its stagnant waters were 
covered with a white-flowered plant. 
A few yards down the lane a rustic 
bridge crossed the ditch to a little 
swinging wicket leading to what was 
evidently a private footpath. These 
details Hugh and Bryant discovered 
upon a nearer approach, for they 
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naturally did not follow closely enough 
to make themselves conspicuous. 
“ And now,” said Bryant with a fine 
sarcasm, ‘‘ perhaps you will condescend 
to some lunch.” 

That afternoon about three o’clock 
they presented themselves at the great 
iron gates on the high-road, and in- 
terrogated the lodge-keeper. “ No one 
visits here o’ Sundays,” was the answer 
to their request for admission; and 
they were obliged to return after 
leaving their cards with On business 
connected with the Island of Réunion 
scribbled on them in pencil. 

There was nothing attractive about 
the bar-parlour of the Red Lion on 
Sunday, so the two friends set out 
for a stroll after dinner. It was 
a lovely evening, so quiet that the 
flight of a startled blackbird seemed 
an event, and the noiseless flitting of 
the ghostly little bats came as a sur- 
prise. It was growing rapidly dark, 
but the moon shone pale in the eastern 
sky, gathering a subtle radiance 
as the light of a lingering sunset 
slowly faded. Overhead in the still 
colourless arch of heaven one or two 
faint stars were trembling, and all 
unquiet things seemed to be holding 
their breath while Nature sank to 
sleep. They walked along silently 
enough, scarcely meeting a soul, and 
Hugh led the way past the church 
and down the lane. He did not hesi- 
tate at the bridge but passed over and 
opened the wicket. 

“T say, Strong,” remonstrated his 
friend, “ this is downright trespassing.” 

“There’s no notice-board,” returned 
the unabashed Hugh. “If any one 
meets us, we can say we are strangers 
in the neighbourhood.” 

They went along a winding path, 
apparently little used and leading 
among trees of every description ; at 
some date an attempt had been made 
to render this more ornamental by 
means of rock-work here and there 





But all efforts to 
keep them in order had evidently long 
since ceased, for the wooden seats were 
rotting or overthrown, and moss and 
rank weeds had invaded the stone- 


and rustic seats. 


work. Presently some rhododendrons, 
straggling and pale from growing in 
the shade, seemed to hint at a nearer 
approach to a garden, and Bryant, 
hesitating to go further, lingered a 
step or two behind his companion. 
The latter still went on; but he had 
advanced barely a dozen paces before 
he gave an involuntary exclamation 
of surprise which speedily caused 
Bryant to join him. 


CHAPTER V 


THE path, after running for a few 
yards behind aclump of rhododendrons, 
suddenly ended in a small lawn shut 
in by trees on three sides, while on the 
fourth, exactly opposite to them, rose 
a wing of the old red brick house 
called Denehurst. The lawn was 
narrow, and the night was now bright, 
and so still that every sound reached 
them plainly as they stood concealed 
behind the shrubs. Three gray stone 
steps led up from the grass to the 
open French windows of a large room, 
inside which they could see a dinner- 
table with fruit and wine still upon it. 
The occupants were three: a hand- 
some gray-bearded old man “whose 
long white hair gave him a most 
venerable appearance ; the hunchback 
they had seen in church, now arrayed in 
dress clothes as faultless as his morning 
garb ; and the beautiful Phebe. The 
old man sat at the head of the table in 
an ancient carved oak chair, hismagnifi- 
cent profile standing out clearly against 
the background of dark wood with 
which the room was panelled. Mason 
Sawbridge, the hunchback, sat oppo- 
site the window on the other side of 
the table, upon which the strong 
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light of a lamp rendered everything 
plainly visible. The decanters and 
dishes of fruit had been hastily 
pushed aside before himself and the 
old man, so hastily indeed that a 
glass of wine had been upset, and its 
red stain on the white cloth somehow 
reminded Hugh of blood. The lamp- 
light shone upon a great pile of gold 
coin heaped between the two men 
who were throwing dice. The spec- 
tators could plainly hear the rattle of 
the cubes as the old man played. 
The number fell. “ Mine” cried 
Mason exultantly, and he watched his 
antagonist with greedy eyes, as he 
doled out a pile of gold from his own 
heap and pushed it across the table. 
This time it was the hunchback’s 
throw, and again he won, announcing 
the fact rather superciliously. Again a 
heap of gold was transferred, and now 
the old man clutched the dice. He 
rattled them with a half senile smile 
for so long that the other grew im- 
patient. 

“Come, don’t play the fool,” he 
cried roughly ; “ throw, if you want to 
go on with the game.” Dennis Dene 
threw and again he lost; the gold 
pieces were counted out grudgingly, 
and the loser’s face grew pitifully 
anxious as he saw his pile of money 
diminishing. So the play went on, 
while Phebe, leaning against the 
frame of the window, turned her sweet 
face full to the moonlight and stood 
gazing out into the garden with her 
back to the game. She wore a look 
of patient weariness and sadness 
that would have touched colder 
hearts than those of the two unseen 
watchers among the shrubs. 

“She looks like an angel turning 
away from sin,” whispered Hugh with 
unexpected fancy. “Oh, if I can only 
get her out of this !” 

James Bryant was certainly not a 
sentimental or impulsive person, but 
the geniality of his nature leaped into 
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a warmer feeling as he turned from 
the strange spectacle they were wit- 
nessing to look at his companion. 
Hugh’s face had a curious expression 
of concentrated eagerness and tender 
pity, and as the other looked, he 
realised at once that his companion 
was in earnest. 

“Tf I could only get her out of 
this,” murmured Hugh again. 

“Tm with you there, old fellow,” 
answered Bryant with less deliberation 
than usual. 

But the strange scene they were 
witnessing was not yet over. The 
play grew more rapid and the players 
more excited; the dice rattled, and 
the coins clinked as they were hastily 
handled ; the hunchback’s laugh be- 
came more exultant, and his manner 
more overbearing as the luck fell to 
him again and again, while the old 
gamester’s fin<2rs trembled with ner- 
vousness, and nis fine face seemed to 
grow pinched and shrunken with 
anxiety. At last Phebe turned and 
moved away from the window; they 
could see her figure pass across the 
room to her uncle’s chair. His eager 
fingers were clutching the dice again, 
when she laid her own upon them ; at 
the touch his hands fell nervelessly on 
to the table before him, and he 
glanced up at her beautiful face with 
something like fear, which turned to 
shame at the rebuke of her 
eyes. 

“Playing again, Dennis?” she said 
quietly. ‘“ After your promise !” 

“Only a throw or two more, 
Lucy?” he pleaded with pitiful earnest- 
ness. ‘“ Just two more, say; it’s true 
I have lost, but a couple of chances 
more may give me all that back again,” 
and he pointed wistfully to the pile of 
coin on his antagonist’s side of the 
table. 

“Not one!” she said firmly. “ Put 
the dice down, Dennis, and come 
away; come with me.” 


grave 
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“Let him alone, Phebe, if he likes 
to play,” interrupted Mason. “It’s 
amusing to me to see how excited he 
always gets over the rubbish; and I 
do not get much amusement now- 
adays.” 

Pheebe did not answer or even look 
towards the speaker; she kept her 
hands upon her uncle’s, who had bowed 
his head upon his chest, and over 
whose features a painfully senile ex- 
pression had begun to steal, as his 
flush of excitement died away. 

“‘Come away, Dennis! Come away 
with me,” she repeated. 

“No, no; go, go! Why do you 
interrupt me and worry me like this? 
Go away, my dear; you are only a 
woman after all, and cannot under- 
stand men’s business!” 

“Dennis,” she insisted, “ you pro- 
mised.” 

“TI promised,” he repeated after 
her, mechanically and more quietly. 

“Let him alone, Phebe,” said the 
hunchback again, watching her efforts 
with a malicious smile. 

She laid her hands on the old man’s 
white head, and smoothed his hair 
gently for a moment. “You will 
come away now, Dennis,” she pleaded. 
“Come and dance; it is such a long 
time since we danced.” 

“You danced this morning,” said 
Mason in a harsh voice. ‘“ You make 
the old man much more addle-brained, 
Phebe, with humouring him like 
that.” 

But the hunchback’s contradictory 
tone roused a similar spirit in his 
uncle, who rose and clapped his hands. 
“A good idea, child; a very good 
idea. I do not approve of Mason’s 
interference. We will dance at 
once.” 

He pushed back the table with 
some eagerness, and from a chair in 
the far corner of the room produced a 
violin. After a preliminary scrape 
across the strings, he placed it in 








position under his chin, and gravely 
advanced to the open space of floor 
where Phebe stood waiting. And 
now, as the first movements of the 
minuet began, the music began also; 
a strange wild strain of rhythmless 
melody, whose mournful and bewilder- 
ing cadences were an echo from the 
player’s disordered brain. The sounds 
were as the unwritten harmonies that 
are born of wood and wind and water, 
while every now and then came a 
discordant crash when the bow trem- 
bled in the old man’s fingers, and 
swept the strings with a bodily power 
which had no mental guide for its 
balance. Every wave of alternating 
strength and weakness that passed 
over his intelligence was faithfully re- 
produced in the irregular sweetness 
and discord of his music. All the 
time his stately presence moved with 
the utmost correctness through the 
courtly measure of the minuet, which 
Pheebe, with pale face and a certain | 
reserved dignity of mien, was dancing 

with him. Behind the table, on which 
the pile of coin glittered like a great 
yellow flame in the lamplight, stood 
Mason Sawbridge, his hands thrust 
deep into his pockets, his shoulders 
curving forward till they literally 
seemed at the levelof his ears, his crafty 
face suffused with a sardonic grin of 
mockery which every now and then 
found vent in a harsh guttural laugh. 
The two spectators behind the thodo- 
dendrons were gazing at this extra- 
ordinary scene with what could only 
be described as fascination. At length, 
however, as the hunchback gave a 
more unpleasant laugh than usual, 
Bryant, who was perhaps less absorbed 
than his companion, seized the latter 
by the arm, just as he was apparently 
meditating a rush forward, and forci- 
bly dragged him back for a few paces. 
Once away from the moonlit lawn and 
open window, and standing in the 


dark little path by which they had 
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come, Hugh gave a gasp and recovered 
himself. 

“Good God,” he cried, “surely we 
must be living in some horrible night- 
mare! I never saw such a sight in 
my life.” 

“Nor I either,” returned Bryant 
truthfully. 

“What does it all mean? Why, 
that poor girl must be nearly ready 
for a lunatic asylum by now, if this 
sort of thing has been going on 
long.” 

“The old gentleman,” said Bryant, 
“is of course our deceased friend 
Anthony’s uncle ; and, according to the 
innkeeper, he is also uncle to the lady 
and the hunchback. Of course he’s 
mad; and that crooked nephew of 
his obviously does his best to en- 
courage the gambling tastes that 
have ruined him. To-morrow we 
will call: but I should not be at all 
surprised if our interview was of the 
briefest.” 

“And that beautiful girl too,—to 
be condemned to live with such com- 
panions. It’s heartrending!” Bryant 
did not answer, and Hugh presently 
began again. “ What a revolting ex- 
istence! One can see she is unhappy. 
I don’t intend to give her up, Bryant.” 
Still his friend made no reply. “TI 
don’t intend to give her up,” repeated 
Hugh with quite a threatening inflec- 
tion in his tone. 

“T don’t suggest that you should,” 
answered Bryant. 

“Then why don’t you say some- 


thing,” said Hugh almost angrily, 
“instead of never opening your 
lips ?” 


“What do you want me to say?” 

“Well, you might give a fellow a 
little sympathy and advice.” 

“ Oh, if you want advice, you can 
have it. Be sure of your ground before 
you jump, Strong; men who plunge 
forward after a woman whom they 
know nothing about are very apt, 


metaphorically speaking, to break 
their necks. To judge from what 
little I have seen, this hardly appears 
a very desirable family to marry 
into.” 

This was the voice of cold prudence 
with a vengeance ; and, moreover, there 
was a vein of reason running through 
Bryant’s observations that Hugh felt 
himself unwillingly compelled to ac- 
knowledge. ‘There may be some- 
thing in what you say,” he admitted, 
“and I don’t want to make a fool of 
myself; but all the same I’m in ear- 
nest, Bryant. There’s a saying about 
marriages heing made in heaven, you 
know.” 

** Look here,” said Bryant ; “I’m a 
good ten years older than you, and 
one way and another I’ve known a 
good deal about women. There may 
be marriages that are made in heaven: 
the powers above forbid that I should 
deny their prerogative ; but it strikes 
me that the percentage of celestially- 
planned small. I 
wouldn’t venture upon one myself on 
such a presumption.” 

“Of course I know you're a con- 
firmed old bachelor,” answered Hugh. 
“Still, you see, if every one was of 
your opinion mankind would come to 
an end.” 

“ Well, you won’t assist in the ex- 
tinction of humanity by listening to 
anything I say, I am quite aware of 
that,” said Bryant; “and now here 
we are on the road again. I think 
we had better both sleep over this 
matter before we talk about it any 
more ; our brains will be clearer.” 


unions is very 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue next morning, while they were 
breakfasting, a boy brought a note 
addressed to Bryant. It was written 
on the thickest and most costly of 
crested paper and ran as follows, in 
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an exceedingly clear and minute 
handwriting. 
DENEHURST, 
Monday morning. 

My pear Sir,—I exceedingly regret 
that, through the stupidity of the lodge- 
keeper, you should have been refused 
admittance yesterday, and must apologise 
for a seeming discourtesy that I trust you 
will not impute to myself. My uncle, now 
in failing health, was at one time so much 
worried by visitors upon all sorts of business 
matters, that I was compelled to make 
some arrangement for the prevention of 
the annoyance, by forbidding callers on 
Sundays. If three o'clock this afternoon 
will be a convenient time to come, I shall 
be most happy to see you at that hour, and 
to hear what has brought you to Coltham. 
I presume, from the message on your card, 
that your visit is connected with the sad 
news of my cousin Anthony’s death, which 
we received a short time ago. Again 
apologising for the annoyance you have 
been caused, Believe me, Sir, faithfully 
yours,—Mason SAWBRIDGE. 


“That’s civil enough,” observed 
Hugh, when he had read this effusion 
which his companion handed to him 
for perusal. 

Bryant nodded, and forthwith pro- 
ceeded to despatch an answer, intimat- 
ing that they would be at Denehurst 
at the hour suggested. 

In spite of the heavy financial em- 
barrassments which had pressed upon 
the estate, and to meet which a good 
deal of valuable timber had been felled, 
there still remained some magnificent 
clumps of trees in the park, which, 
together with a fine avenue and a con- 
siderable extent of wood beyond, gave 
Denehurst a most attractive appear- 
ance. The afternoon sun was sending 
broad shafts of light upon the cluster- 
ing masses of foliage and the spacious 
tracts of deep grass that grew be- 
tween. The ruminated con- 
tentedly, and the sheep stopped 
browsing for a moment to raise their 
heads with an inquiring glance at the 
strangers as they passed up the avenue, 
where the squirrels scampered and 


cows 


climbed and the wood-pigeons cooed 
in the topmost branches. In the heat 
of the afternoon most of the birds 
were silent, but the occasional crow 
of a pheasant could be heard from the 
woods behind the house ; and every 
now and again a thrush, that could 
not contain itself for joy at its own 
existence, burst forth with a few 
ecstatic notes. 

“This doesn’t look like a place with 
a skeleton in its cupboard, does it ?” 
remarked Hugh presently. 

“Nevertheless we’ve heard it rattle,” 
replied Bryant ; and so indeed they 
had. 

At the end of the avenue was a 
second pair of gates admitting to the 
garden, and here the lack of funds on 
the Denehurst estate was more appa- 
rent. The paths were grass-grown, 
the flower-beds overrun with weeds, 
and the lawns in sad need of mowing. 
The stone figure of a Triton pouring 
water from a shell, which had once 
been a fountain, was green from damp 
and neglect, while the water which 
had once issued from the shell had 
long since ceased to fall into a basin 
now full only of nettles. The house 
was built of red brick, mellowed by 
age to a harmonious colour; there 
was a square central block, from which 
a wing extended to right and left, 
while its many windows were closed 
with green jalousies. Only three of 
these, on the left of the whlfite- 
columned portico, were open ; the rest 
of the house seemed uninhabited. 

Hugh seized the ponderous handle 
at the end of a heavy iron chain, which 
evidently communicated with the hall, 
and gave it a lusty pull, in answer to 
which they heard a faint jangle muffled 
by several doors and passages. After 
a pause, so long that they were on the 
point of ringing again, a respectable- 
looking elderly man-servant admitted 
them to a bare and lofty hall paved 
with squares of black and white 
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marble ; they followed the man across 
this, their footsteps echoing as though 
down the aisle of a church, to a door 
in a deep embrasure, which introduced 
them to the drawing-room, where they 
were left to their own reflections. 

It was a long narrow room, its walls 
adorned with tarnished white and gold 
paper, while a faded carpet covered 
part of its parquet floor. The three 
windows looking on the garden were 
open, and the fresh air and sunshine 
were doing their best to dispel the 
damp and musty odour which told of 
neglect and disuse. Everything in 
the room seemed to belong to a past 
of sad and haunting memories. The 
tapestry covering the spindle-legged 
chairs was faded to one dull uniform 
tint : the heavy gilt cornices support- 
ing the curtains were tarnished to the 
semblance of old brass ; while the sun 
had robbed the curtains themselves of 
any decided colour. The nymphs and 
cupids, disporting themselves on the 
ceiling in a maze of flowers and float- 
ing ribbons, seemed to partake of the 
general melancholy of the apartment, 
and amid their smirks and dimples to 
gaze down upon its faded glories with 
a sad neutrality of expression. 

The antiquated air of the room was 
presently, however, rudely dispelled 
by the entrance of Mason Sawbridge 
in all the panoply of fashionable tail- 
oring, and with a swagger which 
its attempt at geniality rendered gro- 
tesque. “Good afternoon, gentlemen,” 
he began; “I am delighted to see 
you, and much regret that our meeting 
should have been delayed. As we have 
not the advantage of a common friend 
you will perhaps introduce each other. 
Thanks, thanks,” he continued, when 
Bryant, who now took the lead, had 
presented Hugh. “And now allow 
me to ask what has brought you both 
to Coltham ?” 

“We are entrusted by the Consul 
at Saint Denis with this parcel,” re- 
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turned Bryant, “which he asked us 
either to convey to Denehurst or to 
post. Owing to the curious circum- 
stances connected with the death of 
Mr. Anthony Holson, it struck us 
both that a personal interview might 
be more satisfactory to you.” 

“Most kind of you, I’m sure,” re- 
turned Sawhridge, taking the packet. 
‘““A few questions as to my unfor- 
tunate cousin’s affairs will, indeed, be 
a great personal relief. Poor An- 
thony!” and he broke off with a 
sigh of regret which seemed genuine 
enough. “ He was presumed to have 
met his death in a landslip, I think 
the Consul wrote,” he continued ; “ but 
was the body ever found ?” 

“Tt had not been when we came 
away,” returned Bryant; “nor is it 
likely ever to be discovered under 
hundreds of tons of earth.” 

“There seem also peculiar circum- 
stances,” went on the hunchback in 
a lower tone. “My cousin appears 
suspected of murder.” 

“Yes, he was,” said Bryant shortly. 
“ And,—pardon my question—what 
your opinion ?” 

“My dear sir,” returned Bryant, 
“T can only judge from the same cir- 
cumstances as other people. The body 
of a woman, well known to have been 
on intimate terms with your cousin, 
was found murdered under a shallow 
covering of earth, with his pocket- 
knife lying beside her. The matter 
was considered suspicious enough to 
warrant the arrest of Mr. Anthony 
Holson, if he could be found; but no 
clue to him could be obtained, and 
there is every reason to believe that 
he is dead.” 


i 


pL 


*‘No one ever saw him alive after the 
night of the landslip?” asked Mason. 

“Not that I am aware of,” said 
Bryant. 

“Then the general impression in 
Réunion is that my cousin is dead? 
You yourself think so?” 
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The last words were twisted into 
the form of a question, so Bryant 
answered: “Yes; certainly I think 
so.” 

“The finding of Anthony’s knife be- 
side the body of the woman was the 
only piece of incriminating evidence ? 
That is merely circumstantial.” 

“Tt was well known, of course, that 
the murdered woman was his mistress,” 
returned Bryant; “and every one in 
his house knew that he left it on the 
day of the landslip to go to Saint Florel, 
when the catastrophe took place. 
More than that, no one knows.” 

“‘ Apparently no one can prove that 
my cousin was ever in Saint Florel at 
all on that day, though every one 
knew his intention of going there,” 
said the hunchback with thoughtful 
deliberation. 

“T fancy not,” said Bryant. “The 
place was very small and some dis- 
tance from the high road; very few 
people ever went there except upon 
business connected with the estate.” 

“T cannot for one moment believe 
that my cousin committed murder,” 
said Mason firmly. “ He was a man 
of a somewhat passionate tempera- 
ment, but he was certainly incapable 
of such acrime. If he did not do it, 
and was not himself killed by the 
landslip, why did he not return? If 
he did do it, and escaped the landslip 
by some means, I cannot conceive any 
reason for his remaining in hiding. 
You say that no witness against him 
remained ?” 

“Every living soul in Saint Florel 
was buried alive, I believe,” answered 
Bryant. 

“For the sake of the argument I 
will stretch a point,” said Mason, 
“and admit that my poor cousin did 
commit the murder. Supposing that 
to be so, and that every one but him- 
self was killed, why should he have 
shrunk from taking his trial? The 
mere circumstance of his knife being 





found near the body would not have 
been enough to convict him, and no 
other witness was possible. No; I fear 
I must allow myself to be forced to the 
conclusion that he is dead,” and again 
he sighed. 

“Indeed, I think it is the only 
possible explanation of his disappear- 
ance,” said Bryant. 

“And you think the same?” in- 
quired Mason turning to Hugh, who 
had listened in silence to the conver- 
sation. 

“Yes, I do,” replied Hugh. 

“You accompanied Mr. Bryant, I 
believe, in the exploration of Saint 
Florel ?” 

“Yes,” answered Hugh. “TI had 
just the same opportunities of judging 
as he had, and I have come to pre- 
cisely the same conclusion.” 

“Well, it’s a sad business alto- 
gether, and this inability to produce 
proof of death complicates matters,” 
said Mason. “ My cousin Anthony 
was in a somewhat responsible posi- 
tion here, I must tell you, and looked 
entirely after the interest of our uncle, 
who has been failing for some years. 
Indeed the poor old gentleman is 
really getting a trifle weak in mind. 
Anthony took charge of everything 
connected with this estate, and was 
also by natural relationship guardian 
to our cousin Miss Thayne, who is 
still a minor. For the present I shall 
of course continue to act in bifsiness 
matters for my cousin Anthony, as I 
have done by his own wish, and under 
power of attorney, ever since he left 
us three years ago. By the way, 
gentlemen, I suppose I need hardly 
ask you not to mention these unpleas- 
ant suspicions about here. The dead 
may as well have the benefit of silence, 
since there is no object in speaking.” 

“Certainly,” answered Bryant ; 
“you may rely upon my silence, 
and that of Mr. Strong also.” 

“ Well, now,” said the hunchback 
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affably, “ pray reckon upon me to do 
anything in my power to make your 
stay in Coltham pleasant. Do you 
fish ?” 

Bryant was just beginning an eager 
affirmative when a voice from the gar- 
den interrupted him. Both he and 
Strong recognised it at once and were 
silent ; it was the voice of Phebe. 

“ Well, Mason, so at last you have 
made up yourmind to have the windows 
opened a little. Why didn’t you do it 
before? I’ve reminded you a good 
many times.” 

As she said the last words the 
speaker came up to the open window 
which was high enough from the level 
of the ground outside to leave only 
her head and shoulders visible. She 
wore a cotton dress of some kind, 
and a wide hat of pale yellow straw 
made a most effective background to 
the rose-leaf tints of her face and the 
delicate ripples of her fair hair. 

“TI beg your pardon!” she cried, 
flushing with surprise and confusion 
as she saw the occupants of the room. 
“T had no idea—” 

“Come in, Pheebe,” said the hunch- 
back, “and see these gentlemen.” 
Then as she turned away to enter the 
front door he added hastily: “‘ My 
cousin Anthony was practically en- 
gaged to her, and his death has been 
a great shock. Pray say no word of 
this murder. I have not of course 
mentioned the matter.” 

Bryant and Hugh both 
assent, and in another second were 
being presented to “my cousin, Miss 
Thayne.” 

If Hugh had fallen in love with her 
miniature and worshipped her, to the 
neglect of orthodoxy, in church and 
with the width of the chancel between 
them, what were his feelings when she 
was seated close to him in a chair, 
and conversing amiably within only a 
yard or two of distance? She resem- 
bled her portrait in the way that flesh 


bowed 
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and blood always does resemble ivory. 
If a person looks ugly in a life-like 
portrait he will look much uglier in 
reality ; and if he (or she) be beauti- 
ful, life will seem ten times lovelier 
than its presentment. Her young 
grace and vigorous presence seemed 
suddenly, to Hugh at least, to imbue 
the atmosphere of the ghostly draw- 
ing-room with the warmth and bright- 
ness of summer. The spindle-legged 
chairs took an air of fashion, and the 
faded tapestry bloomed again; the 
very nymphs and cupids on the ceiling 
seemed to renew their smiles, and 
whisper with simpering lips to Hugh 
that he was a lucky fellow. 

“You live in a lovely country, 
Miss Thayne,” he said presently, 
when Bryant and the hunchback were 
deep in the engrossing question of 
trout. 

“ Do you think so?” she said with 
a smile. “I havealways fancied that 
other countries were more beautiful ; 
but then, you see, I have never 
travelled.” 

“The more one travels,” said Hugh 
decidedly, “the more convinced one 
feels that there is no place like home. 
I have seen a good many countries, 
but never one with the charm of 
Engiand.” 

“Still one reads of forests and 
prairies and lakes and torrents and all 
sorts of things that sound like fairy 
tales,” observed Pheebe. “I think I 
should sometimes like a change to 
scenes of that kind.” 

“You have never been abroad ?” 

“Oh, dear no! I have never been 
six times out of Coltham, I think. I 
am always here all the year round.” 

“Do you paint?” inquired Hugh. 
“Sketching is a great resource when 
you have such lovely views in every 
direction.” 

“No,” answered Phebe. “I don’t 
paint, or sing, or play the piano, or do 
anything attractive of that kind. I 





am not at all clever. I just walk 
about, and enjoy spring and summer 
and autumn and winter,—as much, 
that is to say, as I can,” she con- 
cluded truthfully. 

Never had accomplishments ap- 
peared so superficial and useless, or 
ignorance so attractive to Hugh, as at 
that moment when he replied with 
fervent conviction : “TI think you are 
perfectly right. Most women waste 
a Jot of time trying to do things for 
which they haven’t the least taste, 
just because they are fashionable and 
considered part of their education. 
My sisters’ piano has nearly maddened 
me sometimes.” 

“You have a 


sister?” inquired 


Phebe with interest. 
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(To be continued.) 


“T have several sisters,” he answered 
rather briefly, for the consciousness 
that there were six of them, all older 
than himself, was occasionally a little 
overwhelming. 

“T wish I had,” said Phebe de- 
cisively. “One would always have 
some one to talk to then; one could 
never be lonely. It would be very 
pleasant.” 

“Well,” he said, a little doubt- 
fully, “I am not quite sure that 
several is not too many for pleasure.” 

“* How many is ‘ several’ ?” inquired 
Phebe smiling. 

“In my case it means six, and 
really—” here he broke off suddenly, 
becoming aware that some one was 
speaking at the door. 
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INTO THE 


A Scorcu coal-pit with its dismal 
approaches, its general grimy appear- 
ance, and its various unsavoury fumes 
polluting the atmosphere for a great 
distance around, is not an interesting 
spectacle wherever seen. But a coal- 
pit situated in some parts of the 
Monkland district of Scotland, where 
often, so far as the eye can reach, it 
is surrounded by bleak dismal moss- 
hags, studded here and there with 
equally bleak and dismal marshes, is, 
if it were possible, less inviting still. 
And from considerable experience of 
various mining districts among these 
grim storehouses of wealth, we are of 
opinion that, from a spectacular point 
of view, a Monkland pit is the least 
inviting and most depressing object 
to be found in the world. Yet it is 
wonderful what an amount of poetry 
may be found diffused over these bare, 
unlovely holes. 

Alighting at some wayside station 
on the North British line you find 
yourself within a few paces of a wide 
waste of bog and heath, studded here 
and there with darker objects which are 
emitting columns of solid black smoke 
and white jets of steam, and, like 
little pigmies, striving to uplift them- 
selves from this dreary slough of 
despond. Not a road is to be seen. 
Yonder is one of those pigmies, snort- 
ing and puffing like some outraged 
monster, engulfed and struggling to 
be free; but to reach it seems an 
impossibility. 

By this time you have discovered 
it to be a pit-engine, and a road to it 
there must be somewhere. Then you 
perceive a little, narrow, straggling 
path, that looks like a sheep-pad, 
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meandering in and out across a solid- 
seeming bog, jinking around little 
clumps of heather, and anon approach- 
ing the edge of a water-hole where you 
lose it, to pick it up again on the 
opposite side with a gap of six or seven 
feet between. Thus, with sundry 
slips and jumps you near the object of 
your search, the Pee-weep Pit. It got 
its name from the lapwings, whose 
despairing cry of pee-e-weet, pee-e-weet, 
pee-e-weet, morning, noon, and night, 
has earned for them among the 
peasantry the name of Pee-weep. 
This dismal spot seems to have been 
the original home of that migratory 
bird, for it could be seen at all hours 
of the day here, and at all seasons of 
the year, in great numbers. There is 
the pit, in the middle of the moss, 
with its engines puffing and blowing, 
grinding and squeaking during the 
livelong day and all through the 
night ; and round it circle the birds, 
adding their voices to the unending 
noise, pee-e-weet, pee-e-weet, pee-e-weet, 
with the same monotonous persistency. 

It seems strange to name a coal-pit, 
a large deep hole in the bog with its 
engines, machinery, housing, and 
framework, after an insignificant bird. 
But our English language has from 
time immemorial in this way been 
added to, and in large measure built 
up by words coined to express sound, 
situation, and environment. In this 
locality will be found many villages 
with names, suggestive of their position 
and surroundings, derived from their 
location. For example, there is the 
village of Green Dyke. The first 
house of this village was built on the 
site of a large ditch, or dyke, over- 
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grown with green grass, a veritable 
oasis in the wide, dreary waste of 
black bog. This, then, was an apt, 
and at the same time sufficiently ex- 
pressive designation for the new 
village. 

Again we have another consider- 
able village with the expressive appel- 
lation of Courie-Bend. We can re- 
member when there was no sign of 
human habitation on the spot. The 
position is the highest and most un- 
protected on this table-land of heath ; 
and when the wild winter wind comes 
sweeping down from off the snow-clad 
Lead Hills some miles away, woe 
betide the unlucky wayfarer, for there 
is neither shelter nor protection from 
the pitiless blast. His only resource 
was to cower down behind the largest 
bush of heather within reach, and 
secure what shelter it might afford 
until the storm passed. It must be 
borne in mind that he could not squat 
on the ground, or lie down on the 
spongy heath, or he would have been 
immediately immersed in the sap of 
the bog and soaked through with 
another freezing mixture. He assumed 
first the position known as hunker- 
ing, that is, squatting on the heels, 
without allowing the knees to touch 
the ground; then, if you drop your 
head between the knees, you know 
what it is to cowrie, which is, in effect, 
to crouch or cower. On the spot 
where cowering was the only refuge 
in a Monkland storm we have now 
the flourishing mining village of Courie- 
Bend. 

Yet again we have another village 
of considerable importance known as 
slaw Dreary. When the miners first 
pitched their tents on this abomination 
of desolation, they were much disturbed 
by the peculiar sounds made by the 
wind blowing through a small belt of 


trees near by. Their origin was 
simple enough. For nearly thirty 


miles south, east, and west there was 


no shelter from 
from those quarters. When a storm 
tore down from the Lead Hills over 
the bleak moorland it beat full on 
this narrow belt of trees to the north. 
The timber was sparse and thin, and 
not sufficient to stem the force of the 
blast, which swept through the little 
clump, screaming among the branches, 
whistling in the hedge-rows, and rush- 
ing on unchecked in its mad career to 
the valley below. These sounds, so 
unlike anything in the previous expe- 
rience of these simple miners, stirred 
their superstitious imaginations, and 
left them with a feeling of loneliness 
that they were unable to shake off. 
Hence came the poeticai designation 
of the young village built on that spot, 
Blaw Dreary. 

It is ditficult, even for the most 
adroit artists in words, to interpret 
or explain the Scotch idiom. In our 
native vernacular it is very expressive, 
according to our own notions the most 
expressive in the world; but we have 
often felt that, by the time it was 
properly translated and rendered into 
intelligible English, all the poetry had 
gone out of it. But the Southron 
has of late years been made sufliciently 
acquainted with Scottish literature 
and the Scotch dialect to enable him, 
if not altogether to catch the real 
meaning, at all events to grasp some- 
thing of the sense of the expression. 
Even with these explanations of the 
inhospitableness of this dreary and 
uncomfortable region it will doubtless 
be still difficult for him to realise the 
great deeds of heroism and devotion 
performed here day by day, week in 
and week out, all the year round, by 
these simple and superstitious people. 
Yet we hesitate not to say that in 
these bleak fastnesses we have wit- 
nessed deeds equal to any of those for 
which medals, crosses, and ribands 
are bestowed ; acts of nobleness and 
true valour performed while engaged 
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in the unromantic pursuit of their 
daily bread, and never known or 
spoken of outside their own narrow 
sphere. And it may be added that 
such deeds are so common among 
these men that but little notice is 
taken of them, except in some ex- 
traordinary cases of desperation and 
excitement. 

Let us take a morning in the dead 
of winter on this wild storm-swept 
morass ; @ poor shivering wretch craw]- 
ing across wet moss, wading through 
dripping heather, stemming sleet and 
snow, which penetrates every crevice 
and cranny of his wrappings, jumping 
over some bog-holes and tumbling into 
others. After half an hour or so of 
this cheerful work he arrives at the 
pit-head where a large fire-lamp stands 
full of blazing coals, at which he pro- 
ceeds to dry his dripping garments. 
It is not yet six o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The pumping-engine is booming 
and thumping as if every pulsation 
were to be her last. Her gear rattles 
and clatters, and her exhaust-pipe 
puffs and snorts in high dudgeon as if 
something past the ordinary were on 
hand. Our pitman here is the pump- 
doctor, or the one who looks after the 
pumps. which drain the mine and 
keep the coal-workings dry. His 
practised ear detects, by the convul- 
sive swish of the water at the de- 
livery-box, and by the movements of 
the machinery, that everything in his 
institution is not right. 

In the midst of his drying opera- 
tions he becomes disturbed at the con- 
tinuance of these suspicious sounds, 
and, only half-clothed, quietly paces 
over to the pump-head. Arriving there 
he whistles shrilly to himself, and re- 
marks in an undertone, “‘ Everything’s 
not right here this morning, I doubt. 
I say, Geordie [crying to the engine- 
man], when did this take place?” ? 


1 Despite the apparent popularity of what 
has been aptly called ‘ kail-yard literature ” 
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“ About half an hour since, Robin, 
lad. She [the engine] was going right 
steady all night until about a quarter 
after five, when all at once I noticed 
a difference in the weight of water 
being delivered, and, says I to myself, 
something’s up; I wish 
here.” 

“There’s no time to put off, Geordie. 
Here’s Dan, the pit-head man. Give 
me up the bottom cage and I'll go 
down and see the trouble.” 

It will be as well that we should 
explain here that at a pumping-pit 
there are usually two engines on the 
bank, or surface of the shaft ; one for 
raising the coal and taking the men 
to and from the coal-seam, and one 
for pumping the water out of the 
workings of the mine. The usual 
form of shaft in Scotland, till recent 
years, was oblong, measuring twelve 
feet long by six feet wide inside the 
timber, and, as in this case and in 
all pumping-shafts, the longitudinal 
space was divided into three compart- 
ments, measuring about six feet by 
four feet each. One of the end com- 
partments is always taken up with 
the pumps; and the other two are 
occupied by the cages for raising the 
minerals. In a position of rest one 
cage stands at the bottom of the shaft 
and the other at the top. When 
work is to be resumed in the morning 
the winding engine (the engine for 
raising the cages), under the super- 
vision of the pit-head man and pump- 
doctor, makes one journey up and 
down the shaft with the cage, thus 
putting the one that had been at the 
top down to the bottom, and the one 
which had been at the bottom up to 
the top. It is thus ensured that no 
obstruction is in the shaft on either 
side, and that the cages can pass up 
and down freely. 


tobin was 


we shall, perhaps, best consult the conveni- 
ence of the majority of our readers by employ- 
ing the English form of speech. 
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While these preliminaries are going 
forward the doctor and the pit-head 
man are listening, with every sense 
tautly strung, to discern, by the varia- 
tion in the sounds of the descending 
and ascending cages, whether anything 
is wrong in the shaft, and what the 
nature of the trouble is. The engine- 
man is also alert, and on this occa- 
sion, instead of throwing his engine 
into he Aands it every turn 
so as to be ready for any emergency. 
While the cages are being thus manipu- 
lated, the doctor gazes intently down 
into the darkness into which the top 
cage has sunk, as if he could see any- 
thing in that awful’ pitchiness. All 
at once his ear detects something, 
and, with a short, sharp, cry of halt! 
the engine suddenly stops with a 
convulsive gasp. 

“Back her a wee bit, Geordie.” 
* All right, Robin.” “ Halt, there, 
Geordie,” the doctor shouts. ‘“ Done, 
Robin,” and the engine grunts and 
again stops. 

“A joint has blown, Geordie, and 
the half of our water is going back 
into the shank. Bring up the down 
cage, and I’ll see what can be done to 
stop it before the men go down.” 

Robin proceeds to array himself in 
his professional habiliments. First he 
dons a large leathern helmet with a 
broad, deep flap behind to run the 
water far down the wearer’s back. 
This head-gear is built on utilitarian 
principles. It is constructed with a 
high, stiff crown so as to resist the 
impact of falling stones and other 
rubbish which too often, through care- 
lessness, goes hurtling into the shaft, 
always maiming and often killing out- 
right the unprotected wight on whom 
they may fall. We have witnessed a 
stone fall into a shaft, crush through 
timber six inches thick, strike a man 
on the head with this covering on, 
and absolutely prostrate him. Taking 
him up for dead we discovered he 


gear, 
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was only slightly stunned; but the 
hat was knocked down over his face 
with the brim resting on his shoulders 
all round. If this stone had struck 
his unprotected head, his skull must 
have been smashed like matchwood. 
Add to this article of wear a large 
stiff leathern sheet which is thrown 
over the shoulders and under the flap 
of the hat, running the water clear 
off the head and back, and you have 
one of the queerest spectacles that 
ever met the uninitiated eye. When 
dressed in this way, and considered 
from a back view, the pump-doctor 
appears like a huge black turtle 
standing on his hind legs. The won- 
der is that a man can do any work 
at all in such a garb; but much hard 
and dangerous work is done in it. 

On the arrival of the cage Robin 
steps thereon, holding in his hand a 
blazing lamp, or torch, protected by 
a shield of tin on the top, and, with 
a “Down slowly, Geordie, lad,” he 
descends into the abyss. After a 
few minutes of careful engineering by 
Geordie, a resounding “ Halt !” comes 
up from the depths, which is repeated 
by the pit-head man on guard at the 
top, and the engine stops. Looking 
down the long shaft (three hundred 
feet deep to where the damage is, and 
below that again two hundred and 
fifty feet more to the water sump 
or lodgement) you can, by the flare 
of Robin’s lamp, see the watér in a 
solid sheet scattering all about hin, 


disclosing something more serious 
than was at first anticipated. After 


a careful examination the long drawn 
order from below comes, ‘‘ Heave up,” 
which again is repeated by the dutiful 
pit-head man who has been carefully 
scrutinising all the movements in the 
shaft ; and forthwith the engine re- 
volves and up comes the cage with 
its human freight. 


“There'll be no coal-raising the . 
day, boys,” gravely remarks the 
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doctor, who is seen to be dripping 
with water. ‘ We'll have to take 
out a pipe, and put ina new one. A 
piece of the flange, carrying with it a 
piece of the body of the pipe, has 
burst off. Who'll run for the manager ? 
He had better know; we can get all 
the tackle ready for him coming.” 

“T’'ll tell him, if ye like, Robin ; I 
go near by,” said a strapping young 
collier. ; 

“Oh, ay, Tom, just do that; and 
yell see the maid at the same time. 
Yell kill two birds with the one 
stone anyway. And, Tom, go down 
and tell Master John [the assistant- 
manager]. This is a job he’d like to 
see. He'll learn some of his trade 
here, I’ll warrant.” 

“ All right,” responds Tom, and off 
he goes, whistling in the darkness, 
joyfully contemplating the prospect of 
a chat with the manager’s pretty 
maid. 

Many things must be done ere 
everything is ready for the great 
operation of changing pipes. It is 
not only a particular feat of en- 
gineering, but it is a _ peculiarly 
hazardous one as well, as the sequel 
will show. About this pit every 
necessary tool was kept in readiness. 
Every implement was in its place, and 
many of the preliminaries could be 
accomplished ere the manager and his 


young assistant would be on the 
ground to superintend the work. 


Owing to the arrangement of the 
pipes it was always necessary to 
remove both cages, and substitute one 
of them by a hanging scaffold. The 
cage on the top was unhooked, and 
the rope suspending withdrawn into 
the engine-drum and secured. The 
cage at the bottom was next brought 
up to the surface, and taken off as 
well. While this was being done 
the manager, his assistant, and the 
mechanics arrived, and were made 
acquainted with the situation. Mr. 
No. 440.—vo. Lxx1v. 


Watt, the manager, was of a rather 
kindly disposition outside his duties, 
but in the midst of them was apt 
to exhibit lively traces of temper. 
He knew his work, and saw at a 
glance that no blame could be attached 
to any one for the accident. 
theless the disappointment and _ loss 
of work caused him much uneasiness, 
and he showed immediate signs of 
testiness. He order 
that the broken pipe must be re- 
placed by a whole one before two 
o'clock in the afternoon, or he would 
to know the reason why. 
Turning to his assistant he observed : 
“Now, John, this is a simple but 
rather dangerous job. I have the 
utmost confidence in your caution and 
good judgment, and if you use these 
well I have no fear for the result. 
You know what is required ; every one 
of the ropes is in your hand. Proceed, 
and pull them well. Let me suggest 
before I leave, as I must go to the 
other pits and arrange for our coal- 
supply, that, after you have with- 
drawn your pump-rods, you suspend 
your column of pipes by the largest 
and strongest of the two screws we 
have, and raise them just as much 
as will allow you to take out the 
broken pipe. When that is done, 
have it taken to bank, and your new 
one taken down and put in its place. 
Be at hand yourself, and see it well 
and wisely done.” 

“ All right, Mr. Watt, I think we 
can manage it,” replied the assistant. 

The manager had left, and the 
scaffold was being suspended to the 
rope attached to the engine, when the 
assistant gave directions that stronger 
chains should be attached to the 
scaffold and engine rope. The doctor 
observed, “Those chains, Master 
John, would lift a house.” 

“No matter: we have stronger 
ones, Robin ; and as there are four 
or five men’s lives to be jeopardised, 
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it is right we should carry out the 
manager's instructions, and make all 
secure. You know the old Scotch 
proverb, Robin; better tae haud 
weel than mak weel. Besides, this is 
a dangerous job all round, and I 
confess I am a little uneasy.” 

“Have no fear, sir. We'll make 
all right and tight ere we're done 
with it.” 

“T have no fear of that, Robin , 
but let us go the safest way about 
it.” 

“ Ah well, 
”» 

The scaffold brought 
forward. It consisted of a number 
of two-inch planks bound together 
and properly framed, with three 
bars of the same thickness, nailed 
and bolted to the bottom, holding 
ail together. Four chains from each 
corner, about twenty feet each in 
length, were brought together in a 
ring and muzzle, and securely attached 
to the engine-rope. This rope con- 
sisted of strands of steel wire, and 
yas about one inch thick. Small as 
it was, it was tested to stand a strain 
of many tons. When suspended, the 
scaffold fitted the space in the shaft 
exactly, and afforded plenty of free- 
dom to move about on. Of necessity 
there protection overhead, 
and the open shaft yawned above, 
with the inevitable risk of tools, or 
missiles of some kind, dropping on the 
top of those below. Everything was 
now in readiness: the pump-rods 
were withdrawn, the  crane-chain 
ready to lift out the broken pipe and 
lower the new one, the large screw 
in position, and, everything ready 
to raise the column of pipes the 
necessary distance. All now sat 
down to breakfast, before the main 
operation was begun. Just as the 


Sir John, your way be 
it. 


was soon 


was no 


work was about to be renewed, the 
manager came up, and seemed satisfied 
with what had been done. 


He had 








felt very anxious, he said, after 
leaving them, and, hurrying over his 
rounds, was now free to join in the 
work, 

The manager, assistant, and doctor 
were the first to descend, to have a 
joint view of the damage, and to de- 
cide on the best means of removing 
the broken pipe. After the final in- 
structions had been given, the scaffold 
was raised, and the manager himself 
elected to superintend operations on 
the surface; while his assistant, the 
doctor, and three other men, were told 
off for the work in the shaft. All the 
necessary tools were put on the scaf- 
fold, and the five men descended to 
their place, three hundred feet down, 
with a gulf of two hundred and fifty 
feet more below. After about one hour’s 
hard twisting and turning and toiling, 
the broken pipe was ready to be lifted 
out. Signals were sent up to lower 
the crane-chain for raising the pipe, 
and in due course the chain was low- 
ered to its position. The first stage 
of the really dangerous part of the 
operations was now reached. This 
danger may be realised when we say 
that the pipe, now swinging above the 
heads of the five men in the open 
shaft, weighed a ton and a half. 

A slip of a man at the crane, a 
defective link in the chain, and all 
would be over with the human souls 
below ! Slowly rises the mass, steadied 
by the watchful hand of the manager. 
Every few seconds he spoke a sentence 
of encouragement to the four men at 
the crane, who were all as keenly alive 
to the responsibility of their efforts 
Up and up the mass 
came, the manager ever and anon gaz- 
ing down into the pit, in quest of what 
seemed the long looked-for danger. 
** Here she comes,” he gasps. “ Keep at 
it, lads, and we have her out.” Mean- 
time the assistant-manager and his 
comrades, were staring up into the 
little speck of light, none daring to 


as he was. 
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speak, until they saw the fearful 
object drawn out of the pit. Then 
with a fervent “Thank God!” the 
signal was given to raise the scaffold 
to the surface, where opinions could 
be exchanged on the position. 

Half an hour was spent in resting 
and watching the preliminaries going 
forward for the lowering of the new 
pump, when the manager intimated 
he would go down and have a look 
at the arrangements below. A very 
few minutes sufficed to show him that 
all was as it should be there. On his 
return to the surface, the assistant 
and his four men now prepared to 
descend, to receive the new pipe. 
Down they went slowly, to enable 
them to examine the state of the 
supports of the suspended pumps, and 
to discover if anything were required 
to ensure absolute safety. Little sup- 
ports were added here and there, and 
ultimately they reached their position. 
After all the tools had been arranged, 
the signal was given by the assistant 
to lower the new pipe. 

Before the pipe was raised from 
the ground, the manager enjoined the 
four men at the crane to be cool and 
careful, adding that it was much more 
dangerous to lower a pipe by hand 
than to raise one, for in the latter 
ease the weight got less as the chain 
came in, but in the former case the 
weight increased as the chain went 
out. With these admonitions he 
directed them to prepare to raise the 
pipe for lowering it into the shaft, 
giving 2 last glance at the fastenings. 
“Heave up, boys,” he said ; and up 
went the pipe, the manager with his 
own hands steadying it into the shaft. 
“Lower slowly and steadily now; 
and for God’s sake, men, keep your 
heads.” 


Not a word was spoken in response, 
but each man planted his foot firmly 
in front of him, set his teeth, and bent 
to the perilous work before him. Down, 
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down, went the ton and half of metal, 
soon adding to its weight by the in- 
creasing length of chain. Steady goes 
the crane, every inch it traverses 
making the strain heavier. To the 
men in the shaft, four of whom were 
stationed at the corners of the scaffold 
grasping the suspending chains, with 
the assistant at one side, the huge 
object, twisting and turning far up 
over their heads, seemed scarcely to be 
moving. Nearer and nearer it came 
however, while an unearthly silence 
reigned over all, broken only by the 
continuous drip of water below. When 
it must have been at least thirty yards 
off, those looking up to it saw it give 
a sudden plunge downward. There 
was a fearful scream, a roar as of ap- 
proaching thunder, a crash, and an 
upheaval,—a catastrophe that no pen 
can hope to describe. The thunder- 
ing noise seemed to last an age; but 
with a convulsive sob the displaced 
air rushed back to fill the place it had 
been so rudely forced from, and all 
wafted back into silence. 

How did it fare on the pit-head? 
Bodies of men were lying about in 
confusion, with machinery and timber 
in hopeless disorder. Mr Watt, franti- 
cally rushing hither and thither, en- 
couraged the pale-faced men to bestir 
themselves. He had no thought that 
help could be of any service for those 
below ; they must surely all be dead 
men: ‘ Help,” he cried, “ 
those who can be saved!” 





and save 
But just 
as he, and two others who were also 
unhurt, had begun to succour the 
wounded, the engine-man, who had 
been dutifully grasping the lever of 
the engine, yelled out: “There are 
some living in the shaft. I found a 
movement on the hand here!” 

At this the manager ran to the 
shaft, and, drawing a full deep breath 
to fill his lungs, shouted down de- 
spairingly, Hallo-o-o ! To his aston- 
ishment he was immediately answered, 
H 2 
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although faintly, by more than one 
voice. His unerring judgment with a 
flash convinced him that the scaffold, 
or some part of it, must be intact. It 
would be impossible for any one to 
fall to the bottom and live ; and even 
if it were possible, he could not have 
been heard from that distance. 

“ Heave up, Geordie, but slowly at 
first. For God’s sake be careful !” 

On the instant the engine began to 
move, and in the shortest possible time 
the broken scaffold appeared above 
the surface with a man clinging to 
each chain. As they were helped from 
their perilous position, the manager 
eagerly asked, “ Where is John?” 
Each shook his head; no one could 
tell. But every one of the four 
who had been providentially rescued 
from the very jaws of death, and 
whose nerves were strung to a state of 
high excitement, bustled about, in- 
stinctively securing articles of help, 
and, without exchanging words, mak- 
ing every preparation to join in the 
immediate recovery of their lost com- 
panion. No orders had now to be 
given ; all were eager to assist in the 
rescue of the young fellow who was 
in the depths below, or to recover his 
shattered remains. Where all are 
heroes, no one need show the way of 
duty and humanity. 

Lamps were lit by some; others 
tore the remains of the broken scaffold 
from the fastenings which kept it 


entangled with the engine-rope. 
Meantime helpers were crowding 


round, and the injured men on the 
surface were being attended to, of 
whom two, alas, were already dead. 
The staid and taciturn doctor had 
speedily converted a small piece of 
tough rope into a loop; and, quicker 
than it takes to relate the incident, 
he and his companion, Will Grieve, a 
general and handy man (one of the 
four) had thrown aside their helmets 
and leathern back-pieces, and donned 
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close-fitting cloth caps crushed down 
tightly on their heads, into the front 
of which they stuck their flaming 
torches, thus leaving their hands free 
and their whole persons totally un- 
hampered. Both simultaneously grasp 
the now freed engine-rope, each pass- 
ing a leg into the loop the doctor had 
made, from opposite directions for a 
better balance ; and then they swing 
themselves free over the dreadful gulf, 
crying, ‘‘ Down, Geordie, quick, lad ! ” 
Thus voluntarily these brave men hang 
in the immediate presence of God over 
this chasm of eternity, loyally return- 
ing into the very valley of the shadow 
of death, from which they had only a 
few seconds before been delivered as 
if by the hand of Omnipotence, to 
rescue, if possible, a fellow-being, or 
to recover the shattered and wrecked 
tenement of a human soul. 

Now, with a whish and a whirr 
they descend into the awful abyss ; 
and with a fervent God speed ye! 
from a number of pale-faced men 
standing ‘around, they disappear. 
Down they go, and these two eager 
souls thought the descent would never 
come to an end. When nearing the 
spot where the accident had happened 
the engine was slowed and they pro- 
ceeded more leisurely. The doctor 
was the first to recover his breath, 
and he cried downwards, Hallo, there ! 
and was immediately answered by a 
shout from above. And with this the 
engine stopped. 

A large crowd had now gathered 
round the mouth of the pit, the news 
of these terrible events spreading like 
wildfire over the land; and there was 
not, we make bold to say, a man there 
who would not have gone as willingly 
down that shaft on the same errand as 
the doctor and his companion. But 
their services were not yet required, 
though no one could say how soon they 
might be. Notwithstanding the ex- 
citement a solemn quiet reigned over 
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all; nothing could be heard except 
the muffled and stealthy whirr of the 
machinery and the regular panting of 
the engine. 

And now the manager, and some 
others who were leaning over the shaft, 
heard away down in the darkness a 
faint sound of voices hailing some one 
yet afar off. ‘ Merciful God,” cried 
the manager, “John is alive!” The 
news was received with a muffled cheer 
at once suppressed. Then up out of 
the depths came a cry, with a ring of 
eager joy in it that made it heard 
plainer and distincter than ever cry 
was heard from that distance before : 
“Down to the bottom!” The cry 
was repeated by Mr. Watt, and down 
slipped the rope again until it gradu- 
ally came to a standstill altogether. 

“What’s that you stop for, George?” 
cried the manager. “ I’m at the door- 
head now, sir.” “Is the water up, 
and do you feel them touch it?” 
“No, Mr. Watt ; but if I go farther 
with them I fear I'll put them in the 
water.” But old Bob Glen, a worker 
in this pit with fifty-six years’ experi- 
ence of mining, reassured them all. 
“Never fear, Mr. Watt,” he said. “ If 
Geordie has them at the door-head 
they’re safe, for the water will have to 
fill up all the lower workings in the 
dook, ere it can rise above the pave- 
ment.” 

At this moment the bell rang one, 
and then ¢wo, and many began crying 
with joy. “The God of Israel is with 
us,” exclaimed an old Cameronian, “‘ as 
she hangs the third stroke.” 

“Geordie, lad, that must be some- 
body else in the bottom than Robin 
or Will,” eagerly observed the 
manager. 

“Yes, sir; I never found any of 
the two lads leave the rope, and I'll 
warrant them eight or ten feet from 
the bottom yet,” observed Geordie. 
“But down they go now, sir;” and 


with that. the engine turned, and the 
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uplifted hammer struck the bell, and 
the engine stood. 

As each of the two men left the 
rope on reaching the bottom, Geordie 
announced the fact from the engine- 
house. After a painful, and what 
seemed a most prolonged pause, he 
notified that individual was 
again on the rope, and before he had 
finished speaking all could see it shak- 
ing. Atthat instant one clear stroke 
of the bell, heard above the excited 
hum of two hundred hoarse voices, 
rang out, and the engine, after a pre- 
liminary snort, bent to its work and 
proceeded to gather home the rope 
with swift and steady motion. 

Peering down into the shaft the 
manager could now see the glare of 
the light, but whether there 
more than one lamp he could not yet 
make out. Soon it was manifest that 
there was only one, and all were con- 
vinced that the other was keeping 
company with the rescued man until 
further help was secured. In the 
midst of hope we are in fear; the 
sight of this solitary lamp created 
the suspicion that the assistant was 
either dead or so injured that fresh 
help was needed to bring him to the 
surface. While the crowd was con- 
vulsed with this suspicion the ascend- 
ing cage reached the surface, and a 
dozen hands clutched the rope and 
the rescuer Grieve. His white but 
joyful face told the glad tale. “Is 
the lad safe, Will?” asked the 
manager. “He is and sound, 
but a bit dazed,” was the answer, and 
a great shout rent the air. In the 
midst of the commotion Grieve was 
heard asking: ‘“ Where's the big 
barrel?” ‘ Put on the cage, Will,” 
cried the manager. “No, sir, two or 
three slides are out of their places, 
and the big barrel is the best. The 
cage wouldn’t go down handy.” 

And now, while they get the barrel 
ready, let us return to the bottom of 
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the pit. The engine, we know, had 
stopped with the shout from the top 
of the shaft. But there was another 
shout from below, which made the 
hearts of each of the rescuers to leap 
with joy. ‘“ Down to the bottom !” 
shouted the doctor; instantly the 
engineman responded and down the 
two were lowered. Just immediately 
over the bottom and at the door-head 
(the space forming the gallery off the 
end of the shaft), the engineman 
stopped the downward movement, 
reckoning that the water (because of 
the stoppage of the pumps) would 
have already risen to this point and 
barred their progress. When in this 
position the doctor again spoke, and 
was instantly answered by the assist- 
ant-manager from immediately beside 
them. 

“Merciful Heaven, Master John, 
are you safe and all right ?” 

*“T am safe, Robin, thank God! 
What about the others? Are they 
safe jag 

“We're all right. Can you ring 
the bell, Master John, and get them 
to lower us down beside you?” 

The assistant-manager up till now 
being absolutely bewildered, and hav- 
ing lost his direction in the dark, was 
unable to find the signal-handle. By 
the aid of his rescuers’ lights, how- 
ever, he soon recovered his locality, 
and grasping the bell-handle gave two 
pulls, which was the signal to lower 
the rope further. Down came the 
men and they were helped to the 
bottom pavement by the assistant’s 
free hand. So soon as they reached 
this spot the hammer fell on the bell 
for the third time, and the machinery 
came to an immediate stand-still. 
Robin and his companion were 
speedily disentangled from their loop 
of rope and were at the side of their 
companion. 

“ Are you hurt, sir?” asked Robin. 

“T don’t think I’m much hurt, 


Robin ; but, man, that was a terrible 
business. What went wrong?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, Master John. 
3ut we needn’t talk now about that. 
We must get you out of this, anyway. 
You can’t go up in that rope I doubt, 
sir.” 

“ Right well enough, Robin. You 
came down in it, and I can go up in 
it all right.” 

“Ah, sir, but you’re looking ill, 
and we'll not risk it. It takes a good 
tight hand to hold on there, I tell 
you. Will, can you go up and get on 
the cage and come down with it?” 

“T can, and will, Robin; but I 
doubt the cage will do, for as we 
were coming down I noticed two or 


three slides knocked out of their 
places. I'll get the big sinking-barrel 


and bring that down.” 

“ All right, Will. Go on, lad, and 
come down with all speed, and take 
the lad out of this.” 

** But, Robin,” asked the assistant- 
manager, “is there any one hurt! 
What is the meaning of all this? I 
fear I am getting bewildered again.” 

“Cheer up, Master John. We'll 
be out of here soon now. Will’s 
ready to go up for the barrel.” 

“ Tell me first, Robin; is there any 
one hurt ?” 

“There is, I fear, sir; I think I 
noticed them looking after somebody 
when I was on the pit-head; but I 
was over hurried to see about you to 
take much notice of anything else.” 

Meanwhile all was bustle at the 
pit-head getting the big barrel ready. 
“Out with the barrel, boys,” and in 
the shortest space of time a large 
iron-bound barrel, weighing over half 
a ton, was brought from under the 
engine-house and hooked on to the 
end of the winding rope. “ Stop you 
here, Will. You have had enough 
excitement and done nobly. I'll go 
down ; who will volunteer to help?” 
cried the manager. A perfect chorus 
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of voices answered. “Only one man 
can go. Come you here, Burns. 
You’re brave and strong, and not 
likely to lose your head with too 
much sentiment.” This was spoken 
to a sullen, stolid-looking man who 
had method in every movement. 
“Come on, Burns. I am a little out 
of sorts and your coolness will help to 
steady me.” In another instant the 
barrel with the two men in it de- 
scended from view, while the crowd 
sat quietly down to wait events. 
On reaching the bottom Mr. Watt 
rushed to his young assistant with his 
eyes full of tears; and these two 
staid and stolid Scotchmen blubbered 
in each other’s arms like two affec- 
tionate children. Robin, honest 
fellow, blew his nose manfully ; but 
all to no purpose. “It’s coming on 
me, friends,” he gasped ; and he fell 
to with the others. He was the first, 
however, to recover himself with the 
shrewd remark : “If we don’t get out 
of here, we'll have more and worse of 
it before long.” This roused the 
others, and a few minutes brought 
the barrel and its human freight to 


the surface. Master John was as- 


sisted out by a score of hands, while 
the rest crowded round with streaming 
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eyes to congratulate him on _ his 
providential and miraculous escape, 
as one old Cameronian dame piously 
expressed it. 

After some slight refreshment and 
a change of dry garments for his soak- 
ing wet ones, Master John was able 
to walk home. It was with pain he 
then learned the sad cause of the 
accident and its terrible result. It 
seems that one man at the handle of 
the crane, who looked the picture of 
strength and health, had, during the 
strain of lowering the heavy pipe, 
given way suddenly ; the rest were 
overpowered ; the handle 
hit one man on the head killing him 
instantly, and scattering the others in 
all directions. The chain paid out to 
the end, snapping the last link ; and 
flying over the wheel got entangled in 
the framework, dragging everything 
before it, until the pipe, reaching the 
bottom of the pit, relieved the strain, 
and it hung suspended the whole 
length of the shaft. If the chain had 
not been thus caught, every soul 
below must been killed. A 
fresh relay of men from the other pits 
were brought in, and the accident was 
repaired and the pumps put to rights 
within the next twelve hours. 
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THE FIRST SCOTS 


At a time when the nations of 
Europe point the finger of scorn at 
isolated England, and even English 
statesmen are reproved for rejoicing 
in that isolation, it may be not un- 
instructive to throw a glance back 
over three or four centuries at the 
history of her alliances and enmi- 
ties. National friendships are often 
severely tried, but they have a 
strange tendency to survive even the 
strongest tests. Once only have tra- 
ditional amities been utterly over- 
thrown, and that was when religious 
took the place of nationa! feeling as 
the motive for war. Then the con- 
fusion was strange indeed. The here- 
ditary friend of England was Spain, 


the hereditary enemy France. For a 
century, roughly speaking, the old 


feud with France was laid aside, and 
all our fighting energy was concen- 
trated against Spain. English and 
French Protestants fought side by 
side in half a hundred engagements 
in France and in the Low Countries ; 
and the climax came when Cromwell 
sent his troops to fight under Turenne 
against the Spaniards. Yet Cromwell 
himself was guilty of an anachronism 
in selecting Spain for his enemy ; and 
before he had been dead thirty years 
the hostility of English and French 
was as bitter as ever. A very few 
years later England was working to- 
gether with Spain as though there 
had been no such thing as_ the 
Armada, and attacking France as 
bitterly as though John Norris had 
never fought under La Noue at 
Rymenant, or Thomas Morgan under 
Turenne at Dunkirk. 

France on her part had a devoted 
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ally in Scotland. The Scots had 
guarded her kings for her, had helped 
to drive the English out of her land, 
and had entertained, not indeed alto- 
gether warmly for the time was grow- 
ing late, her garrisons at Leith to 
overawe Queen Elizabeth. Here, 
however, the Reformation wrought a 
final and decisive change. Scotland 
was detached for ever from the French 
connection, and France became thence- 
forth the isolated country of Europe. 
It is true that she now clasps Russia 
in an hysterical embrace after a fash- 
ion which scandalises those who pro- 
fess to admire her as a pioneer of 
what they are pleased to call liberty ; 
but she has never shrunk from such 
ill-assorted alliances since the days 
when the most Christian King, 
Francis the First, took the enemy of 
Christendom in desperation to his 
heart ; and it is probable that she 
never will. The withdrawal of the 
Scots from her side to the English 
was a weightier matter than it is 
generally reckoned to be in French 
history ; and its significance is curi- 
ously symbolised in the history of the 
Scots Brigade. 

The first sign of this great change 
was seen perhaps at the siege of 
Rouen in 1562, when English and 
Scotch volunteers fought side by side 
on behalf of the French Huguenots 
against Guise. Ten years later they 
again crossed the water together 
to defend the Protestant Netherlands 
against Catholic Spain; and they 
continued to do battle in the cause of 
the United Provinces for fully sixty 
years, till the great civil war recalled 
many of the Scots to their own homes. 
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But the Low Countries were the 
special training-ground of the English 
rather than of the Scotch soldier ; 
and it is remarkable that in the two 
most memorable engagements wherein 
the Scotch regiments in the Dutch 
service took part, Nieuport and Killic- 
crankie, they behaved singularly ill, 
while the English on the other hand 
covered themselves with glory. The 
school to which we shall more justly 
look for the making of the Scottish 
soldier is the battle-fields of the 
Thirty Years’ War. 

The Scotch seem to have found 
their way very quickly to the banners 
of Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, 
and to have fought with him in his 
earlier campaigns long before he had 
established his fame as the Lion of 
the North. To mention but two 
memorable names, Sir John Hepburn 
and Alexander Leslie (the Leven of 
the Civil War) had risen to high rank 
in his service many years before he 
crossed the Baltic for his marvellous 
campaigns in Germany. Moreover, 
the chief constructor of artillery was 
Alexander Hamilton, the ingenious 
inventor of the leathern guns which 
were called after him by the name of 
“Sandy’s stoups.” But the most 
famous fof the Scotch corps did not 
join Gustavus until a later day, and 
then came to him not direct but 
through the channel of Denmark. 
The manner of their coming was this. 
King Charles the First had by 
promises of subsidy induced King 
Christian of Denmark to levy an army 
and take the field against the Im- 
perialists for the Protestant cause. 
Christian, perceiving that, if his men 
were regularly paid, he would be able 
to fight a defensive campaign, con- 
sented to raise troops, and having 
collected them applied to Charles for 
the money. Charles, needless to say, 
could not produce it, and the unhappy 
Christian, compelled, in order to keep 
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his army together, to take the offen- 
sive, advanced to meet the Imperial- 
ists under Tilly, and was disastrously 
routed at Lutter on the 17th of 
August, 1626. In helpless despair 
Christian again appealed to Charles 
to fulfil his engagement ; but Charles 
could do nothing except despatch four 
weak, untrained English regiments 
to the Elbe, to do what service they 
could, which was naturally little, to- 
wards the salvation of Denmark. 

sut it so happened that a short 
time before the defeat of Lutter, one 
of the many gentlemen adventurers 
of Scotland, Sir Donald Mackay, had 
obtained leave to raise and transport 
five thousand men for King Christian’s 
ally, the adventurer Count Ernest 
Mansfeld. It does not appear that 
Sir Donald succeeded in recruiting 
even half that number, for the centre 
and south of Scotland had alreacy 
been drawn upon heavily for levies ; 
but some two thousand men were 
raised by fair means or foul, and 
though some of them passed into the 
ranks from the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, 
it was no more than fitting that in so 
famous a corps there should be a con- 
tingent from the Heart of Midlothian. 
It seems, however, certain that a 
good proportion were taken from the 
northern counties, and in particular 
from the district of the Clan Mackay, 
and that these took the field in their 
national costume. The officers, judging 
by their names and, still more, by 
their subsequent behaviour, seem to 
have been without exception gentle- 
men of birth and standing, most 
worthy representatives of their nation. 
Some of them had probably had 
experience of war; one at least, 
Robert Munro, the historian of the 
corps, had served in the old school of 
the Scottish Guard of France, and 
had learned the meaning of the word 
discipline. “I was once,” he writes, 
“made to stand at the Louvre gate in 
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Paris, being then in the King’s regi- 
ment of Guards passing my prentice- 
ship, for sleeping in the morning when 
I ought to have been at my exercise 
for punishment I was made to stand 
from eleven before noon to eight 
o'clock of the night sentry, with 
corselet, headpiece, and brasslets, being 
iron to the teeth, on a hot summer’s 
day, till I was weary of my life; 
which ever after made me the more 
strict in punishing those under my 
command.” So that there was one 
disciplinarian at least to Sir Donald 
Mackay’s hand. 

The regiment sailed in several 
divisions from Cromarty and Aber- 
deen, and arrived at Gliickstadt on 
the Elbe in October, 1626. The win- 
ter was passed in training the men, 
though not without riot and brawling. 
The officers, as was to be expected of 
their nation, quarrelled incessantly ; 
and there was so little discipline 
among the men that a _ sergeant 
actually fell out of the ranks when at 
drill to beat a foreign officer who 
had maltreated one of his comrades, 
and cudgelled the luckless man almost 
to death. Meanwhile Count Mansfeld, 
who had originally hired the regiment, 
was dead; and Sir Donald Mackay 
was thus enabled in March, 1627, to 
offer its services to the King of Den- 
mark himself. Christian accordingly 
reviewed it, and having first inspected 
the ranks in parade, “drums beating, 
colours flying, horses neighing,” saw 
it march past and paid it a handsome 
compliment. The men were then 
drawn into a ring after the old fashion 
of the landsknechts, when they took 
the oath and listened to a rehearsal 
of the articles of war; and thus their 
service began. Half of them were 
despatched to Bremen, while the 
remainder were stationed at Lauen- 
burg to guard the passage of the 
Elbe. 


After a vast deal of marching and 





countermarching, the regiment was for 
a short time re-united, but only to be 
presently broken up again; four com- 
panies being left under Major Dunbar 
at Boitzenburg, at the junction of the 
Boitze and the Elbe, while the re- 
maining seven, under Mackay, were 
moved to Ruppin. Three days after 
Mackay’s departure, Tilly’s army, ten 
thousand strong, marched up to Boit- 
zenburg and prepared to push forward 
into Holstein. Dunbar,} knowing 
the weakness of his position, had 
strengthened his defences so far as he 
could; but his eight hundred men 
were but a small garrison against a 
whole army. Nothing daunted, how- 
ever, he made a_ successful sortie 
against the enemy on the very first 
night; and on the morrow the 
irritated Imperialists assaulted his 
works simultaneously at all points. 
The first attack was brilliantly re- 
pulsed with a loss to the assailants of 
five hundred men. Reinforcements 
were brought up: the attack was 
renewed and again beaten off; and 
finally a third and furious onslaught 
was made upon the little band of 
Scots. In the hottest of the fight the 
ammunition of the garrison failed, its 
fire ceased, and the Imperialists, 
guessing the cause, made a general 
rush for the walls. The Scots met 
them at first with showers of sand torn 
from the ramparts; then falling on 
with pike and musket-butt they fought 
the enemy hand to hand, and after a 
desperate struggle at last drove them 
out with the loss of yet another five 
hundred men. Tilly then drew off 
and crossed the Elbe higher up, while 
Dunbar, by Christian’s order, marched 
proudly out of Boitzenburg. 

This was the first serious engage- 
ment of Mackay’s regiment, a fitting 
prelude to the work that was to come. 
But poor Dunbar and his four com- 
panies were destined to have little 
further part in it. Shortly after the 
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evacuation of Boitzenburg he again 
defied the whole of Tilly’s army; 
and after a desperate resistance, the 
eight hundred men with their gallant 
commander were almost literally 
annihilated. Seven or eight alone 
escaped to tell the tale to their enraged 
comrades. 

The headquarters of the regiment 
had meanwhile been moved from 
Ruppin to Oldenburg, to guard the 
pass against Tilly’s advance ; and here 
they too came intoaction. They were 
ill supported by their foreign com- 
rades, for the Danes gave way, the 
Germans of Christian’s army took to 
their heels, and the whole brunt of 
the fight fell upon half the regiment 
of Scots. After two hours of heavy 
fighting the other half came to its 
relief, and the two divisions, taking 
turn and turn, maintained the struggle 
against vastly superior numbers from 
seven in the morning until four in the 
afternoon, when the enemy at last with- 
drew owing to the darkness. The 
spirit shown by the Scots was superb. 
Ensign David Ross received a bullet 
in the chest; he retired for a few 
minutes to get the wound dressed, and 
returned to the fight ; nor did he after- 
wards miss an hour’s duty on the plea 
of his wound. HectorMunro of Coull, 
being shot through the foot, refused to 
retire until he had fired away all his 
ammunition, and before he could do 
so was shot in the other foot also. 
Hugh Murray, being ordered to bring 
away his brother’s corpse under a 
heavy fire, swore that he would first 
empty his brother’s bandoleers against 
the enemy, and was shot in, the eye, 
though not fatally, while fulfilling his 
oath. And these were young soldiers, 
so inexperienced that they left their 
reserve of ammunition exposed, and 
suffered heavily from the explosion of 
a barrel of powder. They lost sixteen 


officers and four hundred men that 
day. 
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That night the Danish army began 
its retreat to its ships at Heiligen- 
haven; but the German reiters that 
formed part of it were so unsteady 
that they speedily turned the retreat 
into a flight ; and when the harbour 
was reached, they crowded on to the 
mole to seize all the transport-vessels 
for themselves. Sir Donald Mackay, 
who was himself wounded, was not 
the man to suffer his regiment to be 
sacrificed. He calmly ordered his 
pikemen to advance with charged 
pikes, swept the whole of the reiters 
into the sea, seized the nearest ship, 
brought others out of the roadstead, 
and proceeded deliberately to the 
work of embarkation. The last boat- 
load shoved off surrounded by the 
enemy’s cavalry, and the last of the 
Scots, a gallant boy named Murchison, 
though wounded in the head and shot 
through the arm, swam off to the boat 
under a heavy fire. He was saved 
only to die two days later of his in- 
juries. The rest of the Danish army, 
thirty-five troops of horse and forty 
companies of foot, surrendered with- 
out striking a blow; and it is hardly 
surprising to learn that, when next 
the Scots found themselves in quarters 
alongside the Danish horse, there was 
a furious riot which could not be sup- 
pressed until eight or ten lives had 
been lost. But in truth Mackay’s 
regiment was so much weakened by 
its losses that both Colonel and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel returned perforce to 
Scotland to raise recruits. 

It would be tedious to follow the 
various petty actions of the early 
campaign of 1628 in Holstein. It 
must suffice that Scotch and English, 
of which latter there was a fair con- 
tingent, fought valiantly side by side 
both against the Imperialists in the 
field and against the Danes in camp. 
The reason for the domestic quarrel 
was that the Danes were well fur- 
nished with dry beef and bacon, while 
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the English and Scots received only 
hard biscuit and beer. The Britons, 
thinking this arrangement unjust, 
devised a plan of cutting the Danish 
soldiers’ knapsacks from their backs 
and making off with them and their 
contents ; a trick which they practised 
with such persistence that the Danes, 
who were the stronger party, at last 
resolved to have no more of it. One 
day therefore they drew their swords 
upon the robbers; the Britons, no- 
thing loth, drew theirs likewise ; and 
a riotous affray, wherein many were 
hurt, finally ended in the expulsion 
of the Danes from the camp and their 
flight for safety to the sea. The 
officers at last appeased the tumult ; 
but Major Munro and Captain Cham- 
berlain, who commanded the Scotch 
and English, were “mightily chidden ” 
by His Majesty, and in spite of their 
protestations of innocence were in- 
formed that they, and not the men, 
would be punished if the like should 
occur again. They took the hint, 
and Mackay, who evidently thought 
his compatriots perfectly justified, ac- 
knowledges that reason was on His 
Majesty’s side, “ for it is a hard time 
when one wolf eats up another.” 

In May the Imperialists moved up 
in force to occupy Stralsund ; and the 
burghers, having appealed to Christian 
for assistance, were supplied by him 
with the surviving seven companies, 
now reduced to eight hundred men, 
of Mackay’s regiment. On their ar- 
rival their commander at once selected, 
as in honour bound, the most danger- 
ous post in the defences, and for six 
weeks the regiment was harassed to 
death by exhausting duty. The men 
took their very meals at their posts, 
and Munro, who was now second in 
command, mentions that he never 
once took off his clothes. They 
suffered heavily, too, from the enemy’s 
fire, a single cannon-shot strewing the 
walls with the brains of fourteen men ; 


but they held out always with indo- 
mitable resolution. At last, on June 
26th, the great Wallenstein, impatient 
at the long delay, came up to the 
siege in person, vowing that though 
the town were hung by chains betwixt 
heaven and earth, he would capture 
it in three nights. But the Scots 
were too much even for him ; and his 
first assault was hurled back with the 
loss of a thousand men. Mackay’s 
regiment, however, had been severely 
punished ; three officers and two hun- 
dred men had been killed outright, 
and seven more officers, Munro him- 
self among them, were wounded. On 
the following night Wallenstein re- 
newed the attack and was a second 
time repulsed ; but the garrison in its 
weakness was now compelled to open 
a parley in order to gain time; and 
the negotiations were prolonged until 
the arrival of a second Scotch regiment 
under Lord Spynie enabled the defen- 
ders to renew their defiance. 

Shortly after the King of Sweden 
charged himself with the defence of 
Stralsund. Alexander Leslie, not yet 
dreaming of Naseby fight, was ap- 
pointed to take the command; and 
Mackay’s and Spynie’s regiments, 
after a final sortie, were withdrawn 
to Copenhagen. Of Mackay’s, five 
hundred out of eight hundred men 
had been actually killed at Stralsund, 
and a bare hundred remained un- 
wounded; in fact the regiment 
required virtually to be re-made. 
The work of recruiting and reorgani- 
sation occupied the winter months, 
at the close of which the corps, now 
raised to ten companies and fifteen 
hundred men, was honourably dis- 
charged from the service of Denmark 
and free to join itself to that of 
Gustavus Adolphus. This was in 
February, 1630. 

Its first duty was to learn the new 
drill and discipline of the King of 
Sweden, the system which though 
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now taught for the first time to British 
soldiers, was destined later to be ac- 
cepted all over Europe. Without 
going into elaborate detail, we may 
say that the reforms of Gustavus 
rested on two leading principles ; the 
matching of mobility against weight, 
and the development of musketry-fire. 
First therefore he lightened the equip- 
ment and the arms, both pike and 
musket, of his men, and ordained that, 
instead of being drawn up according 
to the Dutch system in ten ranks, 
they should never stand more than 
six deep. Secondly, he improved the 
musket by making it a weapon to be 
fired from the shoulder only instead 
of from a rest, which enabled the 
men to fire volleys in three ranks at 
a time, the front rank kneeling and 
the other two standing above them. 
Lastly, he created a new tactical unit 
of musketeers called by the French 
name of peloton, which was soon cor- 
rupted by the Scots into plotion, and 
at last took its place in our language 
in the form platoon. A platoon con- 
sisted of forty-eight men, eight in 
rank and six in file, which being 
doubled for purposes of the new fire- 
tactics into sixteen in rank and three 
in file, could discharge such staggering 
volleys as had never hitherto been seen 
on a battlefield. 

It need hardly be said that the 
moral force, lost by such a reduction in 
the depth of ranks as that ordered by 
Gustavus, needed to be made good by 
superior discipline; and here again 
the Lion of the North took a long 
stride ahead of his contemporaries. 
The mere perfection of drill which he 
required of his men sufficed to teach 
them the habit of instinctive obedi- 
ence, and this obedience was sternly 
upheld on the march by the halter 
and the rod. Men, however, could 
take a great deal of punishment in 
those days; and even the gatloup, a 
penalty better known under _ the 





corrupted form of running _ the 
gauntlet, which now seems intoler- 
ably barbarous, was so lightly thought 
of that men could be found to submit 
to it again and again for a few 
shillings. Under the rule of Gustavus, 
however, the Scots became marvel- 
lously _ proficient. “You would 
think,” writes Munro proudly, “a 
whole regiment, well disciplined as 
this was, were all but one body and 
of one motion; their ears obeying 
the command all as one, their eyes 
turning all alike at the first sign 
given, their hands going into execu- 
tion as one hand giving one stroke, 
yea many strokes all alike, ever ready 
to strike or to hold up as their com- 
mander pleaseth.” One thing alone 
Gustavus could never teach the Scots, 
namely to share his passion for field 
fortification. They always grumbled 
when called upon to use the spade, 
and in spite of the King’s reproaches 
always made less progress with field- 
works, in a given time, than any 
other corps in the army. 

In June, 1630, Mackay’s regiment 
sailed for Germany as part of* the 
thirteen thousand men which formed 
the Swedish expedition, half the com- 
panies embarking at Elfsknaben, the 
remainder under Munro at Pillau. The 
latter detachment was wrecked off 
Riigenwalde, and was only saved by 
Munro’s personal exertions in con- 
structing araft. They landed eventu- 
ally with the loss of one man only, 
but of course without baggage and 
ammunition, and with few arms 
beyond their pikes and swords. They 
were at once greeted with the news 
that the Imperialist troops were 
in the immediate neighbourhood. 
Munro, with ready resource, sent to 
the Duke of Pomerania, who was a 
secret partisan of Gustavus, at the 
Castle of Riigenwalde hard by, 
borrowed fifty muskets and some 
ammunition, and without more ado 
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surprised the town of Riigenwalde at 
midnight and captured it for the 
Swedish King. A more daring feat 
of arms by an isolated and unequipped 
force has rarely been achieved in war. 
The Imperialists quickly moved up to 
recapture it ; but Munro having taken 
possession was not going to relinquish 
it easily ; and he held the town against 
all attacks for nine weeks, until 
relieved by his countryman, Sir John 
Hepburn. 

After several brilliant little actions 
Munro rejoined the headquarters of 
his regiment at Stettin; and in 
January, 1631, Gustavus, who boasted 
with justice that his army was as 
effective for a winter as for a summer 
campaign, invaded Brandenburg and 
marched for the Oder. The Scotch 
were now organised into the famous 
Green, or Scots, Brigade, consisting of 
four picked regiments, Hepburn’s, 
Lumsden’s, Mackay’s and Stargate’s, 
the whole under the command of Sir 
John Hepburn. As at the beginning 
of its service Mackay’s again dis- 
tinguished itself by extraordinary 
tenacity in maintaining an untenable 
position. A detachment, which had 
been told off as part of a force for the 
defence of New Brandenburg, resisted 
the whole strength of Tilly’s army, 
and lost no fewer than six hundred 


men killed. The remainder took 
revenge for their fallen comrades 


at the storm of Frankfort by the 
slaughter of some three thousand Im- 
perialists. 

3ut the operations on the Oder 
were interrupted by Tilly’s advance 
upon Magdeburg, which called Gus- 
tavus in all haste to Saxony. Ar- 
riving too late to save the hapless 
city, he entrenched himself at Werben 
at the junction of the Elbe and the 
Havel; and Tilly, after losing six 
thousand men in the vain attempt to 
storm the works, invaded Saxony. 
Gustavus at once followed him and 
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offered him battle on the plains of 
Leipsic. 

On the 7th September, 1631, the 
redoubtable Tilly took up his position, 
facing northward, on a low line of 
heights running from the village of 
Breitenfeld in the west to that of 
Seehausen in the east. His army was 
formed in a single deep massive line, 
seven regiments of cavalry under 
Pappenheim on the left, seven more 
under Furstenburg on the right, all 
drawn up in dense columns of the old 
fashion. In the centre was Tilly 
himself with eighteen regiments of 
infantry, his famous Walloons among 
them ; and on the heights above him 
his guns. The whole force 
numbered forty thousand men, and 
their general was a man who through 
seventy years of a life of fighting had 
never lost a battle. 

On the other side the armies of the 
Swedes and of their Saxon allies were 


were 


formed in two lines, the Saxons, 
fourteen thousand strong, on the left, 
the Swedes on the right. The 


Swedish force was drawn up in two 
lines with cavalry on the wings and 
infantry in the centre, Hepburn’s 
brigade being in the second line. 
There was considerable difference in 
the appearance of the two nations 
that composed the allied army, the 
Saxons all mustering in their best 
apparel and arms “as if they were 
going to be painted,” while the Swedes, 
having lain all through the previous 
night on ploughed ground, looked like 
“a party of kitchen servants in their 
uncleanly rags.” The difference in 
quality remained presently to be seen. 

The action opened as usual with a 
duel of artillery, which was continued 


from noon until half-past two, the 
Swedish guns, more numerous and 


better served than Tilly’s, firing three 
shots to the enemy’s one. At last 
Pappenheim on Tilly’s left lost 
patience, and setting his wing of 
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horse in motion without ty 
plunged down on the Swedish right. 
Tilly wrung his hands in despair 
at this premature attack, but he was 
helpless. Furstenburg on the other 
wing seeing Pappenheim’s movements, 
also advanced, and charging down on 
the smart Saxons swept the whole of 
them away like chaff before the wind. 
He followed them in hot pursuit ; and 
nad Tilly at once advanced with his 
centre against the Swedish left, which 
stood opposed to it, he might have 
hoped for success, for Gustavus’s left 
flank was wholly uncovered. By his 
faulty disposition of his guns, how- 
ever, he could not do so without 
putting his artillery out of action. 
He therefore moved his troops to the 
right, so as to follow on the track of 
Furstenburg and outflank the Swedes ; 
and the delay gave Gustavus time to 
alter his dispositions. | Hepburn’s 
brigade was quickly brought up to 
meet the attack on the flank, and 
after a single volley charged Tilly’s 
infantry with pike and musket-butt 
with irresistible force. The Impe- 
rialists broke, and Gustavus, having 
routed Pappenheim on the Swedish 
right, pressed on to the flank of 


Tilly's guns, captured the whole 
battery, and virtually ended the 
battle. The Scots were practically 


the only infantry engaged, and were 
thanked by Gustavus before the whole 
army for their good service. 

From Leipsic Gustavus marched 
for the Main, the Scots being as 
usual put forward for every desperate 
service that was to be encountered on 
the way, and went intq winter 
quarters at Mayence. In the spring 
of 1632 he marched down the line of 
the Danube with forty thousand men, 
forced the passage of the Lech in the 
teeth of Tilly’s army, entered Bavaria, 
and by May was at Munich. Then, 
finding the towns in his rear to be 
threatened, he doubled back to 


Donauwoérth, and _ thence, called 
towards Saxony by the appearance of 
Wallenstein, he turned away to 
Nirnberg. Such marching, if we 
except the advance of the English 
flying column to Agincourt, had not 
been seen since the days of Zisca. 
Gustavus now turned Nirnberg, 
according to his custom, into a vast 
entrenched camp. He had no more 
than eighteen thousand men against 
Wallenstein’s seventy thousand, and 
wished for nothing better than that 
his enemy should dash his force to 
pieces against his field-works. But 
his enemy was too cunning to do 
anything so foolish, He took the 
simple course of entrenching himself 
impregnably alongside Gustavus, cut- 
ting off his supplies from the Rhine 
and Danube and reducing him by 
starvation. Reinforcements raised 
the Swedish force to five and thirty 
thousand men, Wallenstein  suffer- 
ing them to pass unmolested that 
they might consume the provisions 
more quickly. The pinch of hunger 
began to make itself felt in the 
Swedish camp : pestilence raged among 
the unhappy troops; and at last 
Gustavus in desperation launched his 
army in a vain assault against 
Wallenstein’s entrenchments. For 
twelve hours his men swarmed up 
the rugged and broken hill with 
desperate courage, three times ob- 
taining a momentary fvoting, and as 
often beaten back. The Scots Brigade 
suffered terribly; officers and men 
exposed themselves gallantly only to be 
shot down, and at the close of the day 
nearly all the musketeers of the 
brigade had fallen, while there were 
hardly pikemen enough to guard the 
colours. Munro, though wounded, 
stuck to his post till nightfall, when 
he had lost two hundred men killed, 
besides wounded. Still the cannonade 
was kept up all night, and the Scotch 
officer who had relieved Munro brought 








back but thirty out of five hundred 
men next morning. Gustavus, seeing 
that there was nothing for it but to 
retreat, evacuated Niirnberg and 
retired to Neustadt. 

Sir John Hepburn, in consequence 
of some quarrel with Gustavus, now 
took his leave of him, and entered 
the service of France ; and the Scots 

srigade, weakened to a shadow by its 

losses, was left behind at Dunkersbihl 
to await reinforcements, while Gustavus 
marched away to his last battle-field 
at Lutzen. Here, though the cele- 
brated brigade was perforce absent, 
there were many officers present who 
had formerly served with it, as well 
as other regiments of Scots in the 
pay of Gustavus Adolphus. The total 
number of Britons in the Swedish 
service rose higher and higher till it 
reached a total of thirteen 
thousand soldiers. Mackay’s regiment 
also was recruited to twelve companies 
and fifteen hundred men, and took the 
field again, though no longer with 
Robert Munro at its head. Its last 
great action in the Swedish service 
was the disastrous battleof Nordlingen, 
where it almost annihilated, 
emerging only with the bare strength 
of a single company. The Swedish 
army was no longer the same since 
Gustavus had fallen. A year later, 
in 1635, on the alliance of France with 
Sweden, the fragments of the Scotch 
regiments were all blended into one, 
and passed into the service of France 
under the command of their old leader 
Sir John Hepburn. 

The corps was now known by its new 
commander’s name, as the Regiment 
d’Hébron, but in little more than a 
year the appellation was changed, for 
Hepburn fell at its head at the siege 
of Saverne in 1636. It then passed 


some 


was 


to a colonel whose name made it the 
Regiment Douglas, and it was as the 
Regiment Douglas that it fought under 
Condé at Rocroi in 1643. 


Two years 
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later found it still in the field under 
Turenne, besieging 
company with the English regiment of 
Rokeby, which was also in the French 
Yet another two years saw 
not only Rokeby but another English 
regiment, that of Prince Robert de 
Baviére, better known to us as Rupert 
of the Rhine, distinguishing them- 
selves extraordinarily under the victor 
of Rocroi at Lens in 1648. Then at 
last came the Peace of Westphalia and 
a season of rest 

But the troubles of France were 
not yet over, and presently Condé and 
Turenne, who had so often fought side 
by side, were seen arrayed against 
each other. Again the Regiment 
Douglas came into the field and dis- 
tinguished itself at the capture of 
Arras, of Quesnoi, Landrecies, and St. 
Ghislain in 1654; and four years 
later, on one memorable day, it fought 
by the side of the English red-coats 
at Dunkirk Dunes. But the time was 
not far distant when it was itself to 
wear the red coat. In 1659-60 the 
Regiment Rokeby and the Regiment 
of Prince Rupert were merged in 
Douglas, and finally at the Restoration 
the united corps was summoned to 
England as the First Royal, or Scots 
Regiment. After two years, however, 
it went abroad again under the French 
standard, served in the campaign of 
1672 in the Low Countries, fought at 
Turckheim in 1674, at Salzbach, where 
it avenged the death of Tur2nne, in 
1675, and ended its French service 
under the Marshal of Luxemburg, at 
Kokersberg and Fribourg, in 1677. 

Then came the treaty of Nimeguen 
and the final return of the regiment 
to England. Since 1670 it had 
ranked as the twelfth regiment of the 
French line; it returned to become 
the first of the English line, with the 
title, which it still bears, of the Royal 
Scots. It is said that the Royal 
Scots quarrelled with the Coldstream 


Gravelines, in 


service. 
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Guards and claimed that they ought 
by right to take precedence of them 
as the older regiment. Nothing can 
be more probable. Even when first 
enrolled in the French army Regiment 
d’Hébron had arrogated precedence of 
Picardie, the oldest of the French 
regiments, on the absurd ground that 
it had received a certain number of 
officers from a corps which enjoyed an 
unique antiquity, the Scottish Body- 
guard. If an English regiment were 
to be raised to-morrow, and on taking 
over half a dozen officers from the 
Grenadier Guards were to claim the 
first place in the British infantry, its 
pretensions could not be more ridi- 
culous than those of d’Hébron. 
Picardie was by no means disposed to 
yield to these upstarts, and avenged 
the insult by calling the Scots Pontius 
Pilate’s Guards, a nickname which 
gave a Scotch officer the opening for a 
biting retort. “If we had done duty 
at the Holy Sepulchre,” he answered, 
well aware that certain sentries of 
Picardie had lately been caught asleep 
at their posts, “‘the Holy Body would 
never have left it.” None the less, 
the phrase Pontius Pilate’s Guards 
duly crossed the Channel, and endures 
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as a title of honour to this day. 
Probably it was preserved by the 
Coldstream, who were proud, and 
justly proud, of authentic descent 
from the New Model Army of 1645. 
Nevertheless, the Royal Scots, 
though not, as some writers would 
have us believe, the oldest or nearly 
the oldest regiment in the world, have 
still much to be proud of. They 
represent regiments which took part 
in the most brilliant actions of three 
such captains as Gustavus Adolphus, 
Condé, and Turenne; and to these 
honours they have added distinguished 
service under Marlborough and Wel- 
lington. Is there another regiment in 
the world that can show such a history 
as this? We greatly doubt it; and 
surely this is sufficient without tracing 
an imaginary pedigree to the Scottish 
Guards, and moving the birthday even 
of that famous corps backward for 
two centuries without the slightest 
warrant from history. A regiment 
need not disturb itself to inquire 
whether it covered the retreat of 
Saul’s army at the action of Gilboa, 
when it can authentically quote such 
names as Leipsic, Rocroi, Lens, 
Dunkirk, Blenheim, and Waterloo. 








AN 


Ir has been shrewdly said that we 
care a great deal for the outward 
aspect of the eighteenth century, its 
fashions in architecture and dress and 
furniture, but for its inward life, its 
literature and thought, we care next 
to nothing. The reason is not hard to 
discover. The outward aspect of the 
eighteenth century, for at least the 
greater part of its course, is all that 
its literature and thought were not, 
various, full of colour, abundant in 
contrasts. Its literature, on the other 
hand, is sober, grey, constrained. 
Thus we fix greedily on the glittering 
exterior, and are utterly careless of 
what lies beneath ; although there are 
many periods of the world’s history 
which have been as much distin- 
guished by colour and _ brilliance, 
none, perhaps, which have been so 
remarkable in moral and intellectual 
character. 

To a period of fierce and ill-regu- 
lated enthusiasm had succeeded a 
period of cool and measured common- 
sense. Men woke to the conscious- 
ness that they had been sacrificing life 
itself in a too fastidious choice of a 
particular kind of life. They elected 
to live—how, was become a secondary 
consideration. Every ideal was sub- 
ordinated to the imperious demands 
of practice. Theory was strictly con- 
trolled by utilitarian conditions. The 
ideals and the dogma of a Laud had 
fallen into disrepute, but had not yet 
been displaced by the dogma and 
the ideals of a Wesley. The Divine 
Right of Kings was become a mere 
bugbear, and the Rights of Man 
were as yet not even that. This mad 
world of ours was visited with an 
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fecundous. 


interval of sanity, was aware of it, 
proud of it, and, for the moment, 
resolved to keep it. 

It is not always the greatest authors 
who best represent the tendencies of 
their age, and a writer who occupies 
a very small niche in the Temple of 
Fame, prosaically symbolised by the 
DicTIONARY OF NATIONAL B1ioGRAPHy, 
is probably the most complete and 
satisfactory exponent of the aims and 
aspirations which engaged the English 
mind in the early Georgian era. We 
know very little of the events of Mat- 
thew Green’s life, and probably there 
is little to know. We picture him as 
a clerk in the Custom House, of middle 
age, a confirmed bachelor living by 
himself in lodgings, with bookish 
habits and a quiet humour. We can 
hardly imagine him to have been 
ever a young man; and he was not 
old, only forty-one, when he died. 
By birth and education a Dissenter, 
not a sturdy Presbyterian or un- 
yielding Independent, but bred in 
the milder tenets of the Society of 
Friends, he was at least nominally a 
member of the Established Church, 
in order to hold his appointment at 
the Custom House. For a busy man 
he had read much, and he was not 
averse, though with mock modesty 
disclaiming any tincture of classical 
learning, to display his reading in an 
unhackneyed allusion, or such an un- 
pardonable Latinism as nefandous or 
He seems to have written 
with only a remote intention of print- 
ing, 


** occasional 


but to have been prolific in 
effusions,” and “copies 
of verses addressed to his friends,” 


most of which have been lost. <A 
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story runs that some very vigorous 
measures of retrenchment introduced 
at the Custom House were to deprive 
its numerous tribe of cats of their 
daily allowance of a saucer of milk 
apiece, and that a humorous petition 
in verse from our author averted their 
threatened deprivation. We can easily 
believe the author of THE SPLEEN to 
have been a lover of cats. 

Tue SPLEEN is the title of his mag- 
num opus ; a magnum opus, which only 
extends to fifty-eight pages in Doctor 
Aikin’s neatly-printed edition. Into 
the quaint couplets of this little poem 
Green has packed the whole practical 
philosophy of his day, and all philo- 
sophy then was practical. His verse 
has been praised, and even famous, 
for other qualities. It was once ad- 
mired by Doctor Aikin and others for 
its witty and unexpected turns. Now- 
adays critics prefer, if they ever notice 
Green’s work at all, to single it out 
as an anticipation of the revival of a 
feeling for nature. Those who care 
to become intimate with Green grow 
to look upon him in quite another 
light than as a mere literary land- 
mark, 

In light and careless verse, directed 
to an old acquaintance, Green unfolds 
in detail his scheme of living, and the 
measures he took to drive away that 
melancholy which perhaps was not less 
common then than now, but which in 
those days it was not the custom 
to hug and dandle with such affec- 
tion. To live healthily and happily 
was the ideal Green set before him- 
self, and he adjusted all his conduct 
to this end. To one’s fellow- 
men was good, but that was a condi- 
tion of mind most likely to be ob- 
tained through tranquillity and in- 
curiousness. An overscrupulous phil- 
anthropy, which wears the temper 
and jars the nerves, defeats its own 
ends, and is not a virtue to commend 
itself to a thoroughly sane intelligence. 


love 
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“ Reforming schemes,” says this apostle 
of common-sense, 


Reforming schemes are none of mine ; 
To mend the world’s a vast design 
Like theirs, who tug in little boat, 
To pull to them the ship afloat, 
While, to defeat their labour’d end, 

At once both wind and stream contend : 
Success herein is seldom seen, 

And zeal, when baffled, turns to spleen. 


’ 


Happy the man who, innocent, 
Grieves not at ills he can’t prevent ; 
His skiff does with the current glide, 
Not puffing pull’d against the tide. 
He, paddling by the scuffling crowd, 
Sees unconcern’d life’s wager row’d, 
And when he can’t prevent foul play 
Enjoys the folly of the fray. 


Every part of life is administered on 
the same plan. Patriotism must not 
be allowed to delude, any more than 
philanthropy. 


A prince’s cause, a church’s claim, 
I’ve known to raise a mighty flame, 
And priest, as stoker, very free 

To throw in peace and charity. 


That was a lesson which England 


under the first two Georges had 
taken to heart. The country had 


grown sick of causes, of calls and 
counter-cries. That the secret 
of the Hanoverian rule, and of Wal- 
pole’s long successful career. 

It can scarcely be concealed that 
Green’s principles were essentially such 
as would now be branded with the 
epithet of Philistine. Not only in 
his refusal to take what we call, 
with conviction, elevated views of the 
claims of the State and the obligations 
of the individuai, but in his whole 
outlook he is irredeemably plain, prac- 
tical, absorbed in utility. Passion 
he sedulously excludes. Love is a 
pretty plaything, an amusement to 
be enjoyed with caution, lest 
burn one’s fingers unwittingly. 
arts 


was 


one 
The 
are mere handmaids to health. 
Music is excellent to purge away 
the vapours, and the theatre is pre- 


13 
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scribed for the harassed man of busi- 
ness. Poetry is an agreeable accom- 
plishment for an idle hour, but worse 
than hypochondria if taken seriously. 
Tt is Thackeray’s criticism of life, 
without its bitterness and its incon- 
sistent earnestness. 

Of course Green is writing from a 
special point of view. But it is easy 
to assure one’s self that he has chosen 
it because it appeals to him (and, for 
that matter, to all his readers) with a 
special force. It really did seem to 
the men 6f that time the highest aim, 
to preserve a temper of mind and 
body unagitated and undepressed. A 
horror of what they called the 
spleen entered, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, into every system of politics, 
of theology, and of ethics. A kind 
of ataraxia, an unbroken calm, was 
their ideal good. 

The feeling for nature which critics 
find in Green’s poetry is not out of har- 
mony with the prevailing tone of his 
philosophy. There is nothing excessive 
about it. No one could truthfully 
describe it as passion ; it can scarcely 
be classed with the emotions. He 
has the cit’s taste for country air, and 
a happy knack at expressing it. He 
finds the quiet and the shade soothing 
after a hot and busy day in town, but 
if condemned to a six months’ rustica- 
tion, he would soon be pining for the 
good company at Will’s coffee-house. 
He appreciates a sunset, if there is no 
danger from wet feet in looking at it. 
After all, there is some sincerity in 
his pleasantly expressed wish for in- 
dependence and ease and a retreat 
among those rural sights which the 
experience of many a pleasant pic-nic 
and an occasional jaunt of a few days’ 
duration had taught him to believe so 
congenial. 


Fore’d by soft violence of pray’r, 

The blithesome goddess soothes my care, 
I feel the deity inspire, 

And thus she models my desire. 


Two hundred pounds half-yearly paid, 
Annuity securely made, 

A farm some twenty miles from town, 
Small, tight, salubrious, and my own ; 
Two maids, that never saw the town, 
A serving-man net quite a clown, 

A boy to help to tread the mow, 


And drive, while t’other holds the 


plough ; 
A chief, of temper formed to please, 
Fit to converse, and keep the keys ; 
And better to preserve the peace, 
Commission’d by the name of niece ; 
With understandings of a size 
To think their master very wise. 
May Heav’n (it’s all I wish for) send 
One genial room to treat a friend, 
Where decent cupboard, little plate, 
Display benevolence, not state. 
And may my humble dwelling stand 
Upon some chosen spot of land ; 
A pond before, full to the brim, 
Where cows may cool, and geese may 
swim ; 
Behind, a green like velvet neat, 
Soft to the eye, and to the feet ; 
Where od’rous plants in evening fair 
Breathe all around ambrosial air. 


With op’ning views of hill and dale, 

Which sense and fancy too regale, 

Where the half-cirque, which vision 
bounds, 

Like amphitheatre surrounds ; 

And woods impervious to the breeze, 

Thick phalanx of embodied trees, 

From hills through plains in dusk array 

Extended far, repel the day. 


Those were less laborious days than 
ours. Men’s wishes were contained 
in narrower bounds, and were more 
easily gratified. 

Green’s views on questions of the- 
ology could be construed from the 
tendency of all his argumentation, if he 
had not stated it explicitly. He has 
spoken somewhat enthusiastically of 
his own sect and their doctrine | in 
his lines on Barclay’s Apology for the 
Quakers. Their unobtrusive, passive 
demeanour contrasted favourably with 
the aggressive conduct of most of the 
religious. Green too approved very 
highly of a system which made every 
man a criterion to himself. He could 
not, however, but feel strongly the 
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impracticability of their creed, and 
can have been speaking only in the 
language of affectionate compliment 
when he affirmed that he would have 
thrown in his lot with them, had his 
will and his courage been sufficient. 
Natural bent and a settled habitude, 
quite as much as interest, taught him 
to go “to Mecca with the caravan.” 
His real, ultimate convictions he has 
placed on record in language more 
serious and dignified than he generally 
cares to use. He forbears to vex him- 
self with curious questionings or 
subtle interpretations. He leaves 
theology to priests, and asceticism to 
the priest-ridden. He orders his life 
as well as he can by the direction of 
common sense, and has no fear of 
condemnation from the Being who 
gave him that sense. 


In One, no object of our sight, 
Immutable, and infinite, 

Who can’t be cruel or unjust, 
Calm and resign’d, I fix my trust ; 
To Him my past and present state 
I owe, and must my future fate. 


He for His creatures must decree 

More happiness than misery, 

Or be supposed to create, 

Curious to try, what ’tis to hate ; 

And do an act, which rage infers, 
‘Cause lameness halts, or blindness errs. 


The best type of theologian in the 
earlier years of the century leaned 
more and more to such conclusions. 
The idea of the benevolence of the 


Deity pervaded all that theology. 
Men’s minds were striving hard to 
shake off an accumulated burden of 
unwholesome thoughts. They would 
have failed entirely if they had left 
untouched the most painful thought 
of all. And so theology too came 
under the influence of the prevailing 
tendency ; a tendency to aim, in chief, 
at health, comfort, and sanity. 

Among the educated classes there 
was perhaps less superstition and less 
spiritual uneasiness than there has 
ever been, before or after. Educated 
men had more confidence in the 
capacity of human reason than they 
had ever had since the days of Plato. 
Where they admitted or felt a limita- 
tion, the consciousness was not a dis- 
comfort but an anodyne. It gave 
them rest. 

All that was soon changed. Old 
passions and emotions, and some new 
ones, were soon to be aroused by the 
preaching of the Wesleys, the decla- 
mation of Rousseau, by all the forces 
which have made the modern world. 

The period, while it lasted, was not 
heroic. But, looking back, one seems 
to discern a period of calm and light, 
a period of tranquil sanity, of comfort 
and good cheer. There may be much 
more potent elements of good in our 
own atmosphere of storm and unrest 
and fiery ebullitions of emotion ; but 
it is not ill to glance for a moment 
at the other, on occasion, even with 
regret. 








THE 


One fine April morning, in the year 
of our Lord, 1880, Peter Morero awoke 
from the sound healthy sleep which 
was his nightly portion, and began 
hastily to dress himself for first mass. 
It was nearly four o’clock, and the 
bells were’ ringing when he came out 
into the keen morning air, and ran 
the which divided his 
little weatherbeaten house from the 
great white church which invests the 
mountain village of Cavalese with a 
prestige unshared by any other in 
Tyrol. When mass was over, Peter 
left the church with the other wor 
shippers, but he did not follow them 
out of the churchyard. Instead, he 
stood a moment looking at the bright- 
ening east, then taking the brush out 
of the stoup of holy water attached 
to the outer wall of the church, he 
bestowed a 


across green 


conscientious aspersion 
upon two graves which lay side by 
side'in the shadow of the eastern 
portico, and after replacing the brush 
in the stoup, and laying his hat be- 
side him on the grass, he knelt down 
and prayed for the souls of his father 
and mother. 

“And may they too pray for their 
poor orphan,” he murmured, as he 
from his knees. Peter always 
thought of himself an orphan, 
although he was forty-eight years old 
(a late hour in the hard-worked life 
of a Tyrolese peasant), and his parents 
had died only the year before at a 
very advanced age. But he had never 
been married, even betrothed, 


rose 


as 


or 


and his affection for his good, loving 
parents, and his grief at their loss, 
had been the single emotion of his 
uneventful 


life. Now that the old 
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couple slept in the churchyard he 
lived on alone, in contented bachelor- 
hood, in the low, two-roomed cottage 
they had bequeathed to him; and 
notwithstanding the fact that it was 
by many degrees the poorest in Ca- 
valese, and let in the summer rains 
and winter snows, he felt for it all 
the pride of a proprietor. It was a 
very modest and, so to speak, humble 
pride, however, for never, even in 
early youth, had Peter merited the 
description given in Holy Writ of 
certain characters, and of Jeshurun 
in particular, of whom we are told 
that they “waxed fat, and kicked,” 
and were in consequence duly dis- 
ciplined by adverse fate. It was true, 
indeed, that all opportunities to wax 
fat, either in a material or moral 
sense, had been denied him; but it 
was equally true that no amount 
of prosperity could have made him 
aggressive or boastful. 

He was an unobtrusive, silent, sym- 
pathetic little man, and though dingy 
and wrinkled, physically wizened and 
unhandsomely hirsute, he was yet so 
honest and kindly that there was 
something pleasant in his aspect, not- 
withstanding his ugliness. 

The clock was striking five as he 
issued from the churchyard, and he 
made haste home, for he had yet several 
things to do before his departure for 
the summer. His green fustian bag 
lay ready strapped beside his staff, 
but it was still necessary for him to 
arrange his few poor sticks of furni- 
ture, and to leave everything in readi- 
for Anna Morero, his cousin 
Paul’s widow, who, with her two boys, 
was to occupy his cottage during the 


ness 
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When all was in order, he 
carefully locked the door, put the key 
in his pocket, and began to water 
some fine carnations which stood on a 
bench placed against the outer wall 
of the cottage. Peter was considered 
to have a lucky hand with carnations, 
and he now looked lovingly at these, 
and cut off one really splendid blossom 
which he fastened in his hat. Then 
he took up the two big pots and 
carried them across the street to the 
postwoman, who had promised to care 
for them during his absence, and also 
to keep the key of his house until 
Anna Morero came to claim it. It 
was not without some qualms of con- 
science that he confided his plants 
to the postwoman. He felt that he 
would have dealt more handsomely 
by his cousin and her children had he 
left the carnations to their care. But, 
as he told himself, Anna had never 
been careful with plants, and her two 
boys, aged respectively thirteen and 
sixteen, were much more likely to 
spoil flowers than to care for them. 
To be sure, there was Luisa Badi, 
Anna’s daughter by her first husband, 
she who was, until she could get some- 
thing better, cow-girl at a farm some 
miles away. But Peter had never 
seen her since she was a baby, and 
though he knew her to be twenty-one 
years old, he still considered her too 
young to be trusted with his carna- 
tions. He fulfilled his errand to the 
postwoman therefore, and after due 
thanks and farewells, went his way. 
He had a day’s journey before him, 
for he was bound to the distant 
heights on the other side of the 
Adige; and as he walked on, now 
casting a glance at the mountains, and 
now at the valley to which he was 
descending, his thoughts were busy 
with the work which awaited him, 
for he had engaged himself to the 
landlord of the inn at Kloben- 
stein as cowherd, and had afterwards 


summer. 


learned that he was a master whom 
it was not easy toplease. Now Peter 
liked his work, and understood it, but 
it annoyed him to be followed up and 
interfered with, because, when he had 
any spare time he liked to rest in the 
quiet stall and dream his fill. He 
would not have called it dreaming. 
Though in reality much given to day- 
dreams, he had heard the 
phrase; he called these long daily 
meditations ‘“ remembering.” In 
truth he did delight in remembrance. 
He could neither read nor write, but 
he possessed an extraordinary memory, 
and it was richly stored with the 
folk-lore of the mountains. To lie on 
the warm straw in the cow-stall, and 
listen to that soothing sound, the 
chewing of the cud ; to feel the gen- 
tle, sympathetic, but not importunate 
friendliness of the cows about him; 
to gaze idly at the motes dancing in 
the rare, slanting rays of sunshine 
which cleft the shadowy darkness of 
the interior, and through the slightly 
open door to see in the far distance 
the splendid pageant of lights and 
shadows and prismatic colours upon 
the fairy peaks of the Dolomites,—all 
these delights were dear to the soul 
of Peter Morero, who, though he did 
not know it, was a poet and a sybarite 
in his own humble way. 

Poor Peter, stepping steadily down 
the mountain, with all his personalty 
packed into the green bag he carried 
on his back, with his jacket on his 
shoulder, his staff in his hand, and 
his pipe in his mouth, his mind full 
of a gentle modest contentment, 
delicately tempered by a faint anxiety 
as to the well-being of Herr Mair’s 
cows, and a slight apprehension as to 
that individual’s treatment of his cow- 
herd, was surely too modest a figure 
to invite, much less to deserve, a fling 
from Destiny. Peter ventured to hope 
for nothing in the future that he had 
not had in the past, and feared no- 


never 











thing but the poor-house, and too long 
a stay in purgatory. Yet his last 
tranquil day lay behind him. 


He had walked for about three 
hours, when a turn in the rough 


mountain road brought into view a 
narrow and steep path which branched 
off abruptly. Some cows were slowly 
climbing this path, and making their 
way one by one into the field which 
overhung the road. Peter's eyes 
instinctively followed the cows, and 
his ear lent itself half unconsciously 
to the shouts of the cow-girl, who as 
yet was invisible to him. Suddenly 
she appeared above his head, follow- 
ing her cows. She dropped her stick 
for a moment to pick a sprig of pear- 
blossom which she put between her 
teeth, and taking her handkerchief 
from her head, turned and shook it, 
preparatory to putting it on again. 
The action showed to advantage her 
tall youthful figure and the fine poise 
and beautiful shape of her head; 
while the broad sunlight set off the 
rich bloom of her complexion and 
bronzed the locks on her temples, now 
ruffled up and waving, although the 
mass of dark hair was closely braided 
and bound with the maiden snood. 
As with all cow-girls her feet were 
bare, and she the ordinary 
peasant’s dress. But she was like no 
peasant girl Peter had ever seen ; and 
as he stood looking up at her his staff 
slipped out of his hand, and fell noisily 
on the stony road. Instantly, the 
girl threw up her head like a listen- 
ing deer; then she came forward to 
the edge of the field, and let her 
glance fall upon him for the first 
time. 
and in colour like pools of clear water 
on a bed of brown autumn leaves. A 
dancing light, a ray, a laugh, played 
for ever in the corners of the eyes, 
and produced an indescribably elusive, 
puzzling, but fascinating expression. 
Such eyes look out of Mona Lisa’s 


wore 


Her eyes were large and long, 
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portrait on the wall of the Louvre, 
and they have ever been troubling to 
the sons of men. 

Our poor hero was no exception to 
the rule, and he stood mutely gazing 
upward, while the girl with a slight 
laugh, instantly suppressed, resumed 
the task of shaking and folding her 
handkerchief, replaced it on her head, 
and adroitly catching the ends in her 
teeth, without letting go her sprig of 
pear-blossom, she picked up her stick 
and turned away, glancing out of the 
corners of her eyes as she did so. 

Then Peter had an inspiration. He 
called aloud, “ Are you Luisa?” 

She turned with a leisurely, non- 
chalant and answered, but 
without looking at him, “ There are so 
many Luisas ; long Seppel’s Luisa, and 
the miller’s Luisa, and Anton the shoe- 
maker’s Luisa, and many more. How 
do I know which Luisa you want !” 

Peter laughed: “I want 
Morero’s Luisa.” 

“Well, what do you want of her?” 
answered the girl, with a carelessness 
which would have been wounding but 
for the mysterious smile in her eyes. 

“T am your cousin, Peter Morero,” 
said Peter. 

“My brother’s cousin, not mine,” 
returned the girl promptly. ‘ Where 
are you going ?” she added. 

“To Klobenstein, plenty of cows, a 
good place. I shall be there until 
November. If the landlord wants a 
cow-girl, will you come? You would 
be better paid there than here.” 

“Who knows?” replied the girl 
with a sweet indifference, as_ she 
turned more decidedly away and be- 
gan to follow her retreating cows. 
She had not said good-bye ; it was 
apparently not her habit. Peter, left 
standing in the road, scarcely knew 
what he did as he called aloud, 


'? 


** Luisa ! 


grace, 


Anna 


“Well!” said Luisa, glancing over 
her shoulder as she retreated slowly. 
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“Will you have this?” and taking 
the carnation from his hat, he threw 
it up to her. Now she turned, came 
back and picked it up, still with 
the same enchanting, piquant non- 
chalance. “ Pretty!” she said, as she 
turned it over in her hand, but she 
did not thank him. She pushed back 
her handkerchief, placed the carna- 
tion over her right ear, adjusted her 
handkerchief again and prepared to 
go her way. 
~ “Luisa!” 

“Well!” 

“Will you give me that flower you 
have in your mouth ?” 

Luisa’s only answer was to tighten 
her lips upon the sprig of pear- 
blossom, and to pull her handkerchief 
further over her head. 

“ Luisa !” 

Luisa laid hold of the cow nearest 
her, and began to rub its horns with 
her apron. 

“ Luisa ! ” 

There was no reply. Luisa was 
still busy with the cow’s horn. 

“Luisa, will you give me _ that 
flower for my hat ?” 

A shake of the head was 
answer, and after waiting 
Peter went his way. 

He had been walking some ten 
minutes when he stopped as if an 
invisible hand had been laid upon 
him, stood a moment absorbed in 
thought, shook himself and walked on 
a few steps, then halted again, and 
unslung the pack he carried on his 
back, which was composed of a rough 
pastrano or cloak, and the coarse 
fustian bag which held his personal 
property. When the bag lay before 
him on the road, he stooped to open 
it, and then suddenly hesitated ; once 
more he stood still, looking with un- 
seeing eyes at the distant landscape, 
and turning over a problem in his 
mind. These vacillating movements 
represented a struggle with the tempta- 
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tion of improvidence, a temptation 
which now assailed him for the first 
time. He had in his bag an enormous, 
rosy-cheeked, shining apple, an apple 
as round and perfect as if it had been 
made of wax, and this treasure was 
intended for his master’s little 
daughter. He had expatiated upon 
its beauty when he promised it to her, 
and therefore must buy another in 
Bozen if he now gave it away. The 
one in question (which had been given 
to him) was expensive, he knew; and 
to pay money for fruit had always 
seemed to him the wildest extrava- 
gance. But even while combating 
these scruples he had taken the apple 
from his bag, and was polishing it on 
his sleeve and holding it up to the 
light, the better to admire its ex- 
quisite colour and smooth perfection. 
Suddenly he slung his pack on his 
shoulders again, picked up his staff, 
and began to ciimb the hill with 
feverish energy. He had feared that 
Luisa would be gone, but she was 
still in the field with her cows. The 
green edge of the field made a long, 
grassy, horizontal line against the sky, 
and her slow walk, as she followed 
her cows along this line, had a certain 
rhythmic beauty in it. “ Luisa!” 
She turned her head, stopped, and 
stood looking down upon him. 
“Luisa, look!” And he held up 
the apple. “Catch!” and he threw it. 
She caught it dexterously, laughed, 
threw it in the air, caught it again, 
and put it in her pocket with a smile. 
When the smile had left her lips, she 
still stood looking down upon him 
with smiling eyes, but she did not 
speak ; perhaps because the sprig of 
pear-blossom which she held between 
her teeth rendered speech impossible, 
perhaps because a natural indolence 
predisposed her to silence. Mean- 
while, Peter, standing on the stony 
road, wished for the pear-blossom, but 
dared not ask again for it; wished to 


new 





begin a conversation but knew not 
how ; and so after two or three uneasy 


minutes bade the girl farewell and re- 
sumed his journey. 

But after walking fast for twenty 
minutes or more he halted at a certain 
turn in the winding path, and gazed 
upward. He was far below Luisa now, 
too far for speech, but he could see 
her distinctly, as she sat on the edge 
of the field with the apple in her hand. 
She had removed her handkerchief, 
and her beautiful dark head and 
charming face stood out in strong 
relief against the sky. Peter looked 
long at her, but he did not possess 
powers of divination, and the three 
weird sisters, who stood behind her 
and with grim impassive countenances 
twisted his skein of life, were invisible 
to him. He only saw girlish grace 
and youthful bloom glowing against 
vast depths of infinite azure; and yet 
it was with a deep sigh that he at last 
went his way. 

Meanwhile Luisa tossed the sprig of 
pear-blossom, unasked, to a passing 
swineherd, and turning the pink apple 
in her hand with a laugh, set her 
strong white teeth deep in it. 


II. 


Peter found his place at Kloben- 
stein satisfactory, and the work quite 
within his powers; but he was not 
happy. Remembering was no longer 
the never-failing source of delight 
which it had been hitherto. He lin- 
gered little now in the cow-stall, but 
spent all his spare time either sit- 
ting or lying on the hill outside, and 
gazing across the valley to the moun- 
tains beyond, where on fine days he 
could see Cavalese like a small white 
spot in the blue distance. In former 


years memory would have peopled the 
rocks and hills, the vast pine-forests 
which clad the mountain side, and also 
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the vineyards low down in the valley, 
with dancing nymphs and satyrs, with 
fairy kings and queens; but now he 
only saw a dark-haired girl driving 
her cows, or standing still and looking 
at him with the mysterious smile in 
the corners of her long brown eyes. 
He saw her again at night, in the 
troubled dreams which had taken the 
place of his former quiet slumber. 
What leagues and leagues he walked 
in those dreams behind Luisa and her 
cows! Always within call, yet never 
within reach ; for ever moving on be- 
fore him through vast stretches of 
green fields, yet always eluding nearer 
approach, until he would groan aloud 
for very weariness, and turn on his 
hard pallet and dream again, more 
painfully than before, for now he made 
his way through interminable pine- 
forests, following Luisa as she flitted 
in and out among the red tree boles, 
playing an endless game of hide and 
seek ; for ever following, but never 
finding, for though now and again the 
bright face seemed near, in an instant 


the vision had dissolved into the 
wavering lights and shadows of 


the forests. Then with a sigh Peter 
would awake and toss, and turn and 
dream once more, the dream which 
always came just before the dawn. It 
never changed. In this dream he was 
with Luisa on the upper Alp, above 
the forest line, with the short, per- 
fumed grass underfoot and the limit- 
less sky overhead. No one was near, 
nor was there any sound, but of the 
cows cropping the soft grass and the 
summer wind whispering by. There 
was the round, flat stone, deep in 
heather and fern, where she had 
spread their simple meal ; but always, 
just as she raised her hand to beckon 
him to a seat by her side, the dream 
broke, and he had to rise, weary and 
aching, and go about his daily task. 
Now, too, apart from dreams by day 
and night, certain grave anxieties per- 
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plexed him. He wondered perpetually 
and uneasily whether Luisa were well- 
placed, well-housed, well-fed, above 
all, whether she were well guarded. 
She was so pretty, and men, especially 
boys, were such rascals; if he could 
only have her under his own eye! 
And the fat landlord seemed an angel 
in disguise when he one day bade him 
seek for a cow-girl, offering at the 
same time wages which were far be- 
yond anything paid on the other side 
of the Adige. 


Ill. 


Tue journey back to Cavalese, to 
fetch Luisa and her belongings, to 
Klobenstein, seemed like the fulfil- 
ment of years of longing. And yet it 
was but six weeks since he first set 
eyes upon her, when he once more left 
the village in the early morning with 
Luisa’s bag strapped upon his back, 
and Luisa herself moving lightly on 
beside him. 

The June morning smiled as never 
morning had smiled before in Peter’s 
life, and yet before the day was over 
a vague uneasiness had taken posses- 
sion of his soul. It was not Luisa’s 
fault, of course, but all the way down 
the mountain she had not spoken a 
word to him, and she had laughed and 
joked with every man they met. And 
then, when they reached Atzwang and 
prepared to climb the precipitous hill, 
she had sprung on like a young deer, 
only now and then glancing back and 
asking the way but never halting for 
an instant, and only replying in 
monosyllables when addressed. But 
ever and anon her eyes smiled upon 
him, and Peter would take heart of 
grace and trudge on patiently. 

They reached Klobenstein before 
night-fall, and after Ave Maria sat 
down, together with a dozen other 
peasants, at the round table upon 
which smoked the evening meal in a 
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huge platter. Each peasant was pro- 
vided with a long iron spoon to dip in 
the dish. Luisa was quite at her ease; 
but though she had been put by her 
mother under Peter’s care, she would 
not sit next him, but slipped into a 
place on the opposite side of the table. 
All these trifling acts distressed and 
puzzled him; but he had voluntarily 
sought the office of guardian, an office 
not a sinecure at any time, and, as he 
was soon to discover, fraught with 
indescribable misery to a man in love. 
That mortal malady was upon him, 
but he did not recognise its symptoms. 
When he rose the next day, an hour 
before the early summer dawn, in 
order to do the heavier part of Luisa’s 
work before she should come over to 
the stall ; when, later in the day, the 
sun was hot on the fields, and he bade 
her sit still, while he ran about col- 
lecting the cows for the return to the 
stall,—these acts would have en- 
lightened many men as to their own 
feelings, but Peter was naturally un- 
selfish, and really believed that he only 
wished to save the girl trouble. Luisa 
was apparently devoted to her work 
(it was not her fault if Peter did most 
of it), quiet, taciturn even, and witha 
tranquil indifference and indolence in 
her movements which was the reverse 
of flaunting ; and yet she had not been 
twenty-four hours in the village before 
every marriageable peasant was aware 
of her presence, and more or less agi- 
tated by it. Although the nature of 
their avocations threw Peter and 
Luisa constantly together they were 
never alone. There was always a 
third and often more, for nearly every 
young peasant in or near the village 
managed to pass the cow-stall once or 
twice a day ; and when the cows were 
led forth to the upper fields for their 
daily airing, youths seemed to crop up 
like mushrooms, even in the most 
solitary places, youths at whom Luisa 
would glance half shyly and _ half 
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mockingly as she went by, and who 
ever after haunted her footsteps. 
Peter began to know the beating heart, 
the throbbing pulses, the ceaseless un- 
rest, which is the portion of those who 
love in vain. In truth, his passion for 
the girl raged in his veins like a devas- 
tating fever. He was transported by 
jealousy too, and this led him to com- 
mit many follies. He followed and 
watched Luisa perpetually, and for his 
reward had the pain of seeing young 
Lieutenant von Stendhorst hold his 
gold watch to her ear that she might 
hear it tick, and Prince Giovanelli’s 
dignified white-haired valet try his 
respectable cap with its gold band on 
her pretty head, while he submitted to 
be laughed at by her as she tied her 
own kerchief under his chin. 

After Peter would 
heap reproofs, reproaches, and warn- 
ings upon Luisa ; and then, when she, 
with undisturbed calm, had let fall 
a few large bright tears, his heart 
would melt within him, and he would 
go to the shop and buy her a present. 
It was in this way that, in the course 
of a few weeks, he bought her a fine 
white cotton handkerchief with a 
border of pink roses for her neck, a 
Sunday gown of black woollen stuff, 
and a blue silk apron. Each gift 
meant repentance on his part, and 
forgiveness on Luisa’s. Peter always 
felt like worshipping her when she 
forgave him and accepted his gifts ; 
and then, she was always so calm ; 
she never answered him angrily. But 
if she did not show temper, she still 
did as she pleased, and the tale of her 
admirers increased daily, while Peter’s 
jealousy grew in proportion. When, 
after scolding her because of the at- 
tentions of the miller’s Johann in the 
evening, he found long Seppel, from 
the upper Alp, at the cow-stall the 
very next morning, he might have 
that it was best for him to let 
the girl alone. But love laughs at 


such scenes 


seen 
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logic, we are told, and Peter’s way out 
of the difficulty was to ask her to 
marry him. He had not intended to 
do so, and did not know how he did 
it ; the demand escaped from him un- 
awares, and then he trembled at his 
own temerity. Luisa said nothing at 
first, but went on with her milking; 
then, when pressed for an answer, she 
murmured her usual, ‘‘ Who knows?” 

“At any rate, did not say 
‘no,’” murmured foolish Peter, and 
thereupon he felt himself betrothed. 
“Now I shall be easy in my mind,” 
he thought. But ease was not to be 
his portion. A ray of sunlight is not 
more quiet or more elusive than was 
Luisa ; and poor Peter, whose love for 
her racked him like a torturing pain, 
was worn away between uneasy dreams 
by night and fruitless surveillance by 
day, till he grew ill, feverish, and 
irritable. 

One Sunday morning he rose before 
the dawn in order to clean the stall 
betimes, thus leaving Luisa free te 
dress herself for the procession which 
was to take place after ten o’clock 
mass. When, at five o’clock, the girl 
came over, he thought she looked pale 
and tired, and that she replied even 
more absently than usual. He there- 
fore offered to take her work upon 
himself, and though he was very tired 
when he at length went to mass, he 
was rewarded for his fatigue by the 
sight of Luisa walking in the proces- 
sion, and clad in the gown, apron, and 
kerchief that he had given her. She 
had never looked so lovely nor re- 
garded him so kindly, and he enjoyed 
that morning a few moments of real 
happiness. In the afternoon, knowing 
her to have gone to a neighbouring 
village with the landlady’s sister, a 
middle-aged and _ serious married 
woman, he permitted himself a quiet 
rest on the straw in the cow-stall. 
He had been sleeping for two hours 
or more when he dreamed that he was 
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stroking Luisa’s hair, a privilege never 


yet accorded to him. How soft it 
was, and how she was laughing! No 


—he was stroking the kitten, and it 
was a man’s laugh which had wakened 


him. He sat up on the straw and 
listened ; another loud laugh rang 
upon his ear; then a voice said: 


“Old fool! She'll lead him a pretty 
dance.” It was the voice the 
miller’s Johann, and he heard Rudolf 
Stein, one of the guides, make some 
reply. Then Johann went on: “A 
cunning fox! She was dancing all 
night at Wolfsgruben, when the old 
fool thought she was asleep.” Peter 
wondered vaguely of whom they were 
talking, but he did not care much ; 
and then the voices reached him again 
in fragmentary utterances. “ Been 
to Badseis with him this afternoon,— 
sitting under the tree behind the stall 
now, billing and cooing.” “ Lucky 
fellow! I wish it may be my turn 
next,” answered Rudolf with a laugh. 

Then the steps and voices retreated, 
leaving Peter a prey to strange palpi- 
tations and conjectures. Who was 
sitting under the tree behind the stall 
Only one window looked out 
upon that tree, and that window was 
merely a pane of glass, high up in the 
loft. If he climbed up, he could see. 
Pshaw! What did it matter to him? 
Then suddenly he heard a kiss, and 
then a little rippling laugh he knew 
well, and then more kisses ; and then, 
he knew not how, he had climbed the 
wall and was looking out. There 
under the tree sat Luisa, with long 
Seppel’s arm round her waist, and her 
hand in his. Some sound must have 
disturbed them, for they sprang apart 
with the adroitness of long habit, 
Seppel going negligently up the hill, 
and Luisa picking up her milking-pail. 
When Peter dropped panting and 
gasping to the ground, she was stand- 
ing quietly beside him in all her 
Sunday bravery. 


of 


now ! 
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The passions that make tragedy 
possessed poor Peter then; and the 
only excuse for what he did is to be 
found in the fact that he was in such 
a whirlwind of emotion that he lost 
consciousness of existence. 
It was a madman rushed 
upon the girl and struck her, and then 
in an instant was on the ground at 
her feet clasping her knees and pray- 


his own 


who now 


ing to her to “ Forgive—forgive !” 


Luisa, at the first blow, had thrown 
down her milking-pail and screamed 
aloud ; scream until 
the peasants came rushing in, and 
after them the landlord and landlady, 
in high indignation “ at such a scandal, 
and the bells ringing for the Ave 
Maria, and the Herrschaften going by 
to church !” 

Peter seemed to be listening to a 
chorus of reproach and contempt as 
the sobbing Luisa was led off by the 
landlady, and he himself hustled and 
kicked out of the stall. At nine 
o'clock he crept out of the hayloft, 
in which he had taken refuge, heart- 
broken, contrite, and quite calm. He 
went first to the stall, but it was shut 
and locked, and he knew that he 
should never tend Herr Mair’s cows 
again. Then he the green 
and looked in at the window of the 
inn. Luisa was sitting at the round 
table with the other peasants: her 
eyes were swollen, and her cheeks 
reddened with crying ; but she looked 


scream followed 


crosset 1 


g; 
lovelier than ever, and his soul melted 
within him as he gazed. He did not 
dare to approach her ; and when, after 
receiving, together with his dismissal, a 
torrent of reprimand and abuse from 
the landlord, he again looked in at 
the window, she had vanished. 

In the gray dawn of the next morn- 
ing, impoverished in purse and injured 
in reputation, Peter left Klobenstein 
to seek his fortune elsewhere. Luisa 
had refused to see him, although he 
had, through the landlady, implored 
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her forgiveness with bitter tears, and 
had again and again acknowledged 
that she was too young for him. His 
tears and entreavies were vain, how- 
ever, and he went his lonely way with 
bitterness in his scul. Disappointment, 
remorse, lashed him on like 
whips; and under their stinging im- 
pulse he fled down the mountain, 
and reached Bozen at nine o'clock. 
Once there, a new thought revived 
hope and lent him wings ; the thought 
that Anna Morero would perhaps not 
allow her’daughter to keep her place 
now that he was no longer cowherd. 
He had left Klobenstein at four in 
the morning, and by a miracle of 
walking, difficult and dangerous in 
the hot sun, he reached Cavalese at 
three in the afternoon. Anna was 
knitting at the door of the cottage, 
and received him with much surprise. 
She knew nothing of what had hap- 
pened, nor did Peter tell her of the 
blows which tortured his own soul in 
When she heard that 
he had left his place, however, she 
had nothing but blame for him, and 
laughed to scorn the idea of removing 
her daughter. She also ridiculed his 
attachment to Luisa without mercy. 
When Peter rose to go, she did indeed 
offer him food and drink; but she 
forgot to ask him to step inside the 
doorway of his own house, and he was 
too agitated to notice the omission. 
“You’ve been an old fool, Peter, 
and that’s the truth,” was her fare- 
well, and in the depths of his soul 
the poor fellow knew that she was 
right. Then the hammers began to 
beat in his head again, and the 
thought that now Luisa could be with 
long Seppel as much as she pleased 
drove him on. In the blazing noon- 
tide sun he had climbed the moun- 
tain ; in the face of the declining sun 
he again descended it. Descended ! 
that is hardly the word for the way 
in which the raging, panting maniac 


regret, 


remembrance. 
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dashed headlong 


own, bruising him- 
self against rocks and trees but never 


pausing in his mad flight. Dusk had 
fallen when he reached Bozen, and a 
hot, breathless stillness was in the air, 
Save for the fever in his blood Peter 
would have dropped exhausted ; but 
he looked at the heights which rose 
beyond him, and the thought of 
Luisa with long Seppel lashed him 
like a whip. He was crossing the 
railway-track now, and a loud roar- 
ing was in his ears, but he had heard 
it all day ; shouts, too, he heard, but 
they only confused him. He hastened 
on, hearing more shouts ; then sud- 
denly came a crash and a grinding 
pain, which however was but momen- 
tary, and then he found himself lying 
on his back, and looking up at the 
stars with a great calm upon him. 
He was vaguely conscious of being 
surrounded by kindly, compassionate 
faces, and of hearing voices no longer 
speaking in tones of reproach ; but he 
fainted as he was being carried to the 
hospital, and was put under the influ- 
ence of chloroform while his legs were 
being amputated ; and it is doubtful 
if he were ever really clear in his 
mind after that. 

On the fourth day after his accident 
gangrene set in, and on the fifth he 
died. At nine in the morning he 
had received the last sacraments, and 
as the priest stood beside his bed, a 
ray of sunshine shone on the crucifix 
he held, and Peter had a momentary 
gleam of consciousness. “Am I so 
ill as that?” he cried, then relapsed 
into unconsciousness and a 
never afterward broken. At a quarter 
to eleven he began to breathe loudly 
and irregularly with frequent halts. 
The priest had gone ; only the sisters 
were in the crowded ward. The heat 
was intense, and through the open 
windows the dust entered in clouds. 
The buzzing of innumerable flies, the 
vibration of the window-panes caused 
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by the continual jussing of heavy 
drays, the shriek and whistle of the 
locomotive, as trains entered and left 
the railway station, made a confusion 
of coarse sounds which so filled the air 
that it was difficult to hear that long- 
drawn, labouring breath. At twenty 
minutes past eleven it ceased alto- 
gether, and the curtains were drawn 
about the bed where Number Eighty- 
one had breathed his last. No one 
had known his name. 


While Peter was dying, Luisa was 
sitting in the pine-wood which bor- 
dered the upper field, where her cows 
The heat in the field 


were grazing. 


was intense, but she sat in deep 
shade, dabbling her feet in a pool of 
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water, and holding 
ray of sunlight a string of yellow 
beads which long Seppel had just 
given her. Long Seppel himself was 
lying at full length on the bank beside 
her, and, propped up on his elbows, 
was playing a tune on the mouth- 
organ, that instrument so dear to the 
Tyrolese peasant. 

“Pretty!” said Luisa, as she looked 
at the transparent yellow beads. 

“Do you love me, Luisa? Will 
you marry me?” said long Seppel 
abruptly, ceasing to play. 

“Who knows?” said Luisa glanc- 
ing sideways at him out of her long 
eyes. But she leaned her round cheek 
towards him as she said it, and Seppel 
kissed her, and knew. 


up in a slanting 








A FLORENTINE DESPOT. 


Some three hundred years 
certain: Florentine citizen, one Ales- 
sandro Ceccheregli, wrote and pub- 
lished an interesting little book.' He 
explains in a short preface that 
he was urged to the composition 
of his ‘work by the 
that there are two things above all 
others which their 
fellow-creatures,—to wit, entertaining 
them and helping them. He appears 
to have had no doubt that the matter 
of his book was such as to entitle him 
to gratitude on both those scores ; 
since it was a record, as full as he 
could make it, of the wise sayings and 
sagacious actions of a prince whom he 
represents as gifted with an extra- 
ordinary degree of insight and of 
judgment, and as possessing every 
quality which could win the respect 
and love of his subjects; no less a 
person, in fact, than Alessandro de 
Medici, usually known as the first 
Duke of Florence. 

Ceccheregli has thrown his work 
into the form of a conversation carried 
on by six grave and leisurely citizens, 
who, finding the weather extremely 
hot, have wisely resolved to sit chat- 
ting in the shade until it 
cool again. Three of them indeed,— 
Messer Lodovico Domenichi, a much- 


ago a 


consideration 


endear men to 


grows 


respected philosopher and _ historian, 
with two merchants, Messer Francesco 
Mannini and Messer Francesco Ricoveri 
—have been diverting themselves in 
this agreeable manner for several days, 


1 The full title of the book is DELLE ATTIONI 
ET SONTEUZE DEL S. ALESSANDRO DE’ MEDICI, 
Primo Duca pi FiorenzaA. It was dedicated 
to M. Giovanettorio Soderini, and was pub- 
lished at Venice in the year 1565. 





, —_ - 
and have derived such deep satisfac- 4 


tion from their discourses on various 
subjects that they can feel nothing but 
sympathy for their threefriends, Messer 
Hortensio Brusciati, Messer Lodovico 
del Trevaglia, and Messer Bastiano 
Saluetti, who have only just joined 
them, and thus lost their share in 
How- 
ever, the weather is as hot as on any one 
of those past days; the delight of 
sitting in the shade of the laurels is 
no less than before ; while the appe- 
tite of the company for conversation 
is rather whetted than blunted by their 
previous discussions. 
is, therefore, to sit downagain ; and after 
vasting about for some time in search 
of a subject, and muck. interchange of 
compliments, which, however appro- 
priate to a hot day in Florence, might 
be found tedious in a brisker climate, 
they light at last upon Duke Alexander, 
whose murder by his cousin, Lorenzo 
de Medici, the unworthy namesake of 
a great ancestor, was fresh in all their 
minds. 

Domenichi is the leader of the con- 
versation. His training and position 
as a scholar and a bistorian have 
enabled him to collect a mass of in- 
formation about Duke Alexander, in 
whose actions he finds not only 
vivacity of spirit, but also incredible 
care for the State, inestimable piety, 
royal justice, and a degree of love 
towards his subjects which was nothing 
less than supernatural. And _ first 
for his care concerning the public wel- 
fare. 

It was customary in Florence after 
a bad harvest to appoint officers whose 
duty it was by every exertion to keep 


these pleasant conversations. 


The wise course 
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down the price of corn. They were 
to make inquisitions, to discover where 
corn was being hoarded, and to insist 
on the stores being immediately thrown 
on the market. Nothing enraged the 
Duke more than any such develop- 
ment of self-interest constitutes 
what is now, in commercial jargon, 
known as “a corner”; and his in- 
dignation was therefore extreme when 
it reached his ears that the Commission 
of Plenty were themselves hoarding 
grain, and counting on the profit of a 
rising market. The consequence was 
that the price of corn was already half 
as much again as it need be; and the 
Duke sent in hot haste for the Com- 
missioners. ‘“‘ What is your duty?” 
he asked them roughly, when they 
arrived ; and when they answered that 
it was to provide for the public during 
seasons of scarcity, he asked again: 
“Tf how it that you have 
allowed the price of corn to rise so 
high? Can you say you thought that 
my wish?” “Signor,” they answered 


as 


SO, is 


humbly enough, “it was the bad 
harvest which was to blame.” But 
the Duke would have none of it. 


“Once for all,” he said, “TI tell you 
thu. The market must be fully 
supplied at not more than four grossi 
the bushel. I will have it so,” stop- 
ping the excuses which he saw form- 
ing themselves. ‘“ You do your duty, 
and be The Commissioners 
were wise, and the thing was done. 

In the same season or in another 
equally bad, the Duke, had laid 
up great stores of corn for public 
we; and being by no means 
desirous that private persons should 
retain their stores until his own were 
spent, he issued proclamations early 
in March calling upon every one who 
had grain to sell it in that month, 
and ordaining that any one who soia 
after March had expired should forfeit 
the grain, and stand the loss. Now 
there was a certain favourite of the 
No. 40.—vob. LXXvVI. 


wise.” 
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Duke, a man much about his person, 
who fancied himself able to influence 
his sovereign to his own advantage. 
This man had a huge quantity of corn 
lying in his barns ; and, seeing that 
the market price was still low, he made 
up his mind to disregard the proclama- 
tion, and trust to escaping the penalty 
by his friendship with the Duke. 
Time passed, and the price of corn 
rose. But when May was near at 
hand the Commissioners of Plenty 
swooped down suddenly on_ the 
courtier, and sequestrated all the corn 
lying in his barns. Full of wrath, 
this man of commercial instincts ran 
to the palace, and told his siory to 
the Duke, enforcing it with a plain 
statement that if his Highness did 
not allow him to sell the corn, it 
would be impossible for him to main- 
tain his station about the Court. 
The Duke professed great sorrow at 
hearing this. “But has it 
happened?” he asked. “Did you 
not see the proclamations?” ‘“‘ Yes, 
but at that time the price was 
so low that I could do nothing 
with it.” “The devil!” exclaimed 
the Duke. “Pray what did you 
want to do? To besiege Florence, 
perhaps, or make yourself Duke? 
But the matter is out of my hands ; 
the best I can do for you is, to 
advise you to do nothing and wait.” 
the courtier took this speech as a 
hint that the Duke would interfere 
secretly on his behalf, and said 
nothing more, except to point out 
that the corn, being in his barns, 
would be spoiled in tke hot weather 
which was now near at hand. 
* Don’t be anxious about that; leave 
it to me,” said the Duke; and the 
courtier went away reassured, fully 
expecting that in a few days he would 
receive permission to dispose of his 


how 


corn. However, a month went by 
and he had heard nothing from the 
Duke. Accordingly one day he 


K 
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ventured to observe, “Signor, that 
corn is spoiling.” To which the 
Duke answered cheerfully, “ Don’t be 
uneasy; leave it in my hands.” 
The weather grew hotter, and the 
case more serious. Still nothing 
could be extracted from,.the Duke, 


save a cheery assurance that he had 


not forgotten the matter. Mean- 
while the corn was spoiled. By 


degrees the courtier began to perceive 
that the Duke had been too subtle 
for him; and thinking it more pru- 
dent to let the matter drop, now that 
the loss had been sustained, he did 
not revert to it until the following 
year, when, the harvest being at hand, 
he went to the Duke again, saying : 
“ Signor, now the corn is spoiled, you 
will allow me to clear it out of my 
barns, and throw it away?” “ Put 
it off a little while,” said the Duke. 
And so the matter went on, until at 
last the courtier built him new barns. 
The old ones were never emptied, but 
fell into ruin, and the loss to the 
greedy courtier taught him to obey 
the law in future. 

Thus to his 
eagerly listening friends the methods of 
paternal government in Florence ; and 
is rewarded whenever he pauses by a 
little murmur of eulogy, sometimes of 
himself, but more often of the Duke. 
“Oh wondrous resolution!” exclaims 


Domenichi reveals 


Mannini, at the close of the last 
story. “Oh wondrous resolution, 
taking count of nothing but the 
public safety!” And Travaglia 
chimes in: “Oh astonishing skill 
in procuring obedience! Worthy 
stratagems! Subtle devices!” And 


so forth, until Domenichi, who is less 
interested in their comments than 


they are in his stories, cuts them 
short by saying, “ Now listen!” 
Among the officers of the Court was 
one filling the post of Chamberlain to 
whom the Duke was much attached. 


This man had run up a long account 
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for robes with a poor wool-merchant, 
who, being unable to wait longer for 
his money, solicited payment. The 
Chamberlain put him off time after 
time ; and at length told him he came 
too often, and was growing a nuis- 


ance. Still the merchant, who really 
needed his money, persevered, and 
after some months had passed in 


futile efforts to gain his point, he 
took the advice of his friends, and 
went to the palace to seek audience 


of his Highness. The Duke, who 
was always accessible to any one 
of his subjects, listened to the mer- 
chant’s story, questioned him, and 
convinced himself of its truth. “Go 


‘e 


home,” he said: “ send to the Cham- 
berlain once more, asking for pay- 
ment; and report the result to me.” 
The merchant did as he was bid, but 
had to report only an insolent reply 
to his request. “ Very well,” said 
the Duke. “I will arrange it for 
you.” He sent the man away and 
let a few days pass. Then, choosing 
a favourable opportunity, when the 
Chamberlain was dressing him, he 
began to. caress him, patting him 


gently on the head, stroking his 
cheeks, and finally, dropping his 


hand on the Chamberlain’s neck, he 
took off a chain of great value, and 
turning to one of his pages, said 
“Take this chain; carry it to the 
wool-merchant, and tell him to keep 
it carefully until our friend here pays 
him for the robes he has had.” Then, 
in a meaning tone, he added to the 
Chamberlain: ‘ You will oblige me 
very much by redeeming that chain 
within eight days.” And with that 
he went off hunting, leaving his dis- 


honest servant overwhelmed with 
shame. 

“T am stupefied,” Travaglia de 
clares, “as I listen to the wise 


speeches of the Duke.” 
“You will be more stupefied whem 
you hear how generous he was towards 
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his subjects,” says Mannini, and on 
this hint, with the object perhaps of 
reducing Travaglia to the condition 
indicated, Domenichi plunges into 
another anecdote of the Duke’s wisdom 
and justice. 

There certain citizen in 
Florence who had contracted a good 
many debts, not through misfortune 
but through simple disinclination to 
pay. He was very rich, but concealed 
that fact as much as possible; and 
by representing himself to the Council 
as a poor man well-nigh crushed with 
misfortunes, had obtained from them 
a letter protecting him from arrest. 
Among his creditors poor 
widow, who had placed in his hands 
the chief part of her small provision 
for life, but could get neither interest 
nor principal from him. She impor- 
tuned him for payment; but he, 
emboldened by impunity, began to 
deny that he had ever known her. 
Then the widow resorted to the law 
courts. Her case was plain: the mer- 
chant made no defence ; and sentence 
was delivered in the widow’s favour. 
The merchant ignored it ; and finding 
that he did so, the widow took steps to 
have him arrested. The officers of the 
law found him in his house, and were 
about to lay hands on him, when he 
suddenly drew forth his letter of pro- 
tection, flourished it in their faces, 
and discomfited them. There was but 
one course left, and the woman took 
it, She went to the Duke, who 
listened to her story patiently, and 
being satisfied of its truth, sent a 
secretary to the merchant bidding him 
do what was right. The secretary 
returned with a plausible answer ; 
but nothing was done, and in a few 
days the widow came again to say 
she was as far as ever from getting 
her money. “ Why do you not have 
him arrested?” asked the Duke. 


was a 


was a 


“ How can I, Signor, when the Council 
protects him?” 


“Then he cannot 
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have the means of paying,” the Duke 
argued. “On the contrary, he is very 
rich ; and nothing but his avarice led 
him to seek protection.” “It is a 
strange case,” said the Duke. ‘“ Come 
back to me in six days more.” That 
period Duke Alexander passed in 
making inquiries as to the real posi- 
tion of the merchant; and having 
fully informed himself of this, he sum- 
moned the man to the palace, and 
requested him courteously to dis- 
charge his debt, representing that it 
would be a pleasure to himself to 
know the poor woman had her rights. 
The merchant declared he would pay 
her shortly, but added that he was a 
poor man, and could not do it at the 
moment. He left the Duke, assuring 
him that the money would be paid ere 
long; but when the widow returned 
to the palace at the end of the stipu- 
lated period, the Duke found she had 
heard nothing from her debtor. In- 
stantly he called a page, saying sharply : 
“Find the man who is in debt to this 
poor woman, and bring him here at 
once.” His manner was so stern that 
the page lost not a moment on the way, 
but brought back the merchant in less 
time than one might have thought 
possible. The Duke was standing by 
the fire, his cloak thrown about his 
shoulders, for he was going to mass, 
and waited only to despatch the busi- 
ness which he had in hand ; and as he 
stood, he was raking among the coals 
and ashes with a stick. 
he, when he saw the defaulting citizen 
enter, “then you have not yet paid 
this poor woman?” “Oh, Signor, I 
am too poor,” was the reply. ‘ Too 
poor!” broke in the woman, “too 
poor! Then sell your farms in this 
place, your stores of corn in that, your 
olive trees and ail your other wealth, 
and pay me what you justly owe!” 
The Duke listened with a smile, and, 
drawing his stick out from the fire, he 
traced a circle on the floor with the 
K 2 


“So,” said 








blackened end. “ Get into that space,” 
he said, and the merchant obeyed. 
“Now,” said the Duke, “ you shall 
not come outside that circle until you 
have paid the widow. If you do, I 
will cut off your head.” “Signor, 
signor !” protested the frightened man. 
“T shall have to stay here for ever.” 
“On the contrary,” said the Duke 
calmly. ‘I am now going to mass ; 
if I find you here when I return, be 
assured that I will hang you.” The 
Duke departed. The merchant, half 
dead with fear (for the Duke was 
quite able to keep his word), sent in 
post-haste for some of his friends, who 
succeeded in telling out the money 
due to the widow just before the Duke 
returned. 

“Less violence,” 
“would not have answered with one 
so pig-headed.” Mannini is fond of 
dropping pregnant remarks, sometimes 
couched in language so sententious as 
to be a little over the heads of his 


observes Mannini, 


companions. Perhaps Ricoveri sus- 
pected him of some such design to 
elaborate the present occasion; for 


he proceeded to suggest that in the 
enjoyment of this banquet of the mind 
which Domenichi had spread before 
them, it woul’ be well not to forget 
that their had needs. 
Dinner-time was r ~?, and they could 
finish talking abou. the Duke after- 
wards. Whereupon they all adjourned 
to Ricoveri’s house, where they dined 
sumptuously, and then separated, 
some to play at various gentle games, 
others to sleep away the hot hours 
in cool silent chambers. Late in the 
afternoon they met again on the bal- 
cony of the house, whence there was 
a wide view over the valley beyond 
Florence, rich with waving cornfields. 
There these incorrigible talkers fell 


bodies too 


into an argument as to whether 
nature or art were the mightier; 


and they would probably have spent 
the whole day over that interesting 


ie Etat ee 
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topic had not Ricoveri, who seemed 
to care little which view was cor- 
recalled them to the Duke. 
Domenichi was again installed in the 
seat of honour, and the others crowded 
round him to listen. 

Long ago there came to Florence 
in his youth a velvet-maker from Ber- 
gamo, who opened a shop, and, aided 
by fortune and his own good sense, 
became very rich. He had neither 
wife nor child; and thus in his old 
age, being without any incentive to 
continue his work, he sold his shop, 
and retired to a pleasant house near 
Florence, where he spent his time in 
good works. The life which he had 
renounced still held interests, 
however, and he constantly visited 
an old friend, also a velvet-maker, 
who still retained his shop, and was 
glad enough to keep in touch with a 
rich man who had no pressing claims 
upon his wealth. Indeed the fact 
that his old gossip had hardly any 
use for his money so impressed itself 
on this astute merchant, that he began 
to ponder some scheme by which that 
money could be worthily employed ; 
and having at last thought the matter 
out, he assumed a very mournful air 
whenever he was in his old friend’s 
society. The old man did not fail to 
notice this melancholy, and was made 
the more anxious by it, since all his 
questions as to its cause were deftly 
turned aside. Days passed, and the 
merchant’s gloom increased; at last 
so deep did it become that the old 
man, who had a kindly heart and a 
very strong regard for his former 
fellow-tradesman, took him out to 
dinner at his house one day, and 
as they sat at table in the garden, 
pressed and even conjured him to 
disclose its cause, professing himself 
ready to do anything in his power 
to remove the distress which was op- 
pressing so good a man. The mer- 
chant had hooked his fish, but he was 
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too clever to bring him to land at 
once. So he returned evasive answers, 
assumed a semblance of gaiety, and 
even told his friend one or two point- 
less little stories which the old man 
knew quite well already. By these 
devices, varied by occasional relapses 
into deep melancholy, he worked up 
his friend’s curiosity to the highest 
pitch, and when he judged the proper 
moment to have come, he declared he 
was half dead with anxiety about his 
business, being afraid that he would 
have to close his shop and accept dis- 
Some time ago, it appeared, 
he had bought stock worth eight hun- 
dred seudi. He had paid three hun- 
dred and fifty down at the time, and 
had left the remainder to stand over, 
relying on getting in moneys which 
him. But he had not 
been paid those moneys,—Florence was 
full of dishonest fellows !—the time 
was at hand when he must complete 
the payment for his velvets, and he 
was at his wits’ ends. He would not 
have distressed his colleague by telling 
him this, he added, if he had not been 
so urgently pressed. The good old 
man was greatly concerned. “ Don’t 
despair, gossip,” he said. “God will 
not desert you. Stay here till I 
He ran off to the house, 
and came back with a bag, in which 
was the greater part of the money he 
had obtained from the sale of his shop. 
There was a broken pillar standing 
near, and on it the old man counted 
out four hundred and fifty sewdi, say- 
ing, “Take them for six or eight 
months at your convenience.” He 
knew his old friend too well to ask 
for a receipt ; such formalities were 
not necessary where both parties 
trusted each other. The merchant 
overwhelmed his friend with thanks, 
and went home gaily, protesting he 
had never until that moment known 


grace. 


were due to 


return.” 


the worth of true affection. Time 
passed; the six months or eight 
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months for which the money had been 
lent sped by, but nothing was said 
about returning it. The old man 
wondered, but felt a delicacy in re- 
minding his friend of the transaction. 
Eighteen months slipped away, how- 
ever, and at last he reminded the other 
gently that the term fixed for repaying 
the money was long past. “ Money!” 
answered the merchant, with a puz- 
zled expression. “ What money are 
you talking of?” ‘What money ? 
Why the scudi which I lent you in 
my garden.” ‘“ Upon my word,” the 
man of velvets protested with every 
appearance of gdod faith, “I think 
you must be jesting. I have not the 
least idea what you are speaking of, 
nor did I ever accept money from you 
without failing to return it promptly.” 
The old man continued with rising 
indignation to assert his claim, but 
without the least success, and finally 
the other pushed him out of his shop, 
saying peevishly : “There, go away in 
God’s name, before I do or say any- 
thing I shall be sorry for.” 

Thus insulted and swindled, the 
old man betook himself to the Duke, 
in whose justice and resourc.. he felt 
that his last hope lay £ recovering 
his money. The Duk: aiter listening 
to his story, m le inquiries of those 
knew the er party to the 
transaction. Of the honest old man 
he had ‘some personal knowledge ; and 
having thoroughly satisfied himself 
from their antecedents which was 
likely to be the liar, he caused them 
to be confronted in his presence. 
When he saw the merchant enter, the 
old man, who had been instructed 
what to do, formally demanded his 
money, and was answered exactly as 
before. On this the Duke interposed, 
saying he knew the old man well, and 
was assured he would not claim a 
debt which was not due tohim. “Pray, 
therefore,” said he in his most gra- 
cious manner, “ pray therefore let him 


who 
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have the money.” “I vow I never 
had it,” cried the merchant ; and at 
this the old man lost patience, and 
both adversaries, forgetting the Duke’s 
presence, raised their voices at once, 
and began to dispute loudly and 
angrily. “ Was there absolutely no one 
present when you lent the money?” 
the Duke asked. “ No, Signor, we were 
alone,” the creditor answered ; “ there 
was nothing near us except the broken 
shaftof apillaron which I toldthe money 
out.” ‘“* Excellent!” cried the Duke. 
“ Fetch me that pillar ; I will get the 
truth out of it.” Off ran the simple 
old man, while the Duke, ordering the 
dishonest merchant to wait, turned to 
other business. After a little while, 
not looking up from the papers he was 
reading, he observed carelessly, “ What 
a long time our friend takes in fetch- 
ing that pillar!” “Signor, he could 
scarcely be back yet ; the pillar is large 
and heavy.” The Duke said nothing, 
but glanced up over his papers, and 
fixed a piercing look upon the mer- 
chant, who, being quite acute enough 
to see that he had betrayed too much 
knowledge of the pillar, grew more and 
more uneasy. He felt himself in the 
Duke’s power ; he did not feel certain 
what was at the bottom of this business 
of the pillar. The silence weighed on 
him ; from time to time he found the 
Duke’s eyes fixed on his, as if he read 
the lie clearly in them. At last 
Duke Alexander spoke again, as if to 
himself : “ What sort of men are these 
to lend money without any kind of 
receipt or witness to the transaction !” 
And then, turning on the merchant 
quickly, he asked: “Is it really the 
fact that no one was present but the 
pillar?” “No one at all,” answered 
the frightened merchant, terrified into 
the truth. “That is quite enough,” 
said Duke Alexander ; “ the pillar has 
made you tell the truth. Go now, 
and pay the money. Be grateful that 
I do not punish you as a swindler and 
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a thief, as I most assuredly shall if I 
have to intervene in the affair again.” 
Cowed and disgraced the fraudulent 


merchant slunk away from the palace ; 


and before the day was over, he had 
paid his debt in full. 

In acting the part of the Cadi 
under the palm tree Duke Alexander's 
quick intelligence served him well. 
Another anecdote shows that he could 
be magnanimous to those who had 
been his enemies as well as just to 
those who professed themselves his 
subjects. There was a certain officer 
who, during the troubles of the years 
preceding the imposition of Duke 
Alexander upon the free citizens of 
Florence, had served with honour on 
the side of liberty; that is, on the 
side of the people, Domenichi explains, 
his native republican feeling showing 
itself this once amid all his affection 
for the ruler whom the people had 
not freely chosen. When the dissen- 
sions were over, this officer tendered 
his services to the Duke; but more 
than one of the courtiers advised 
against accepting them, saying that 
this man had fought more desperately 
than any other against the Duke's 
party, showing an absolute recklessness 
of life. “Did he indeed fight so 
well?” said the Duke with interest. 
“Then I would not lose him for the 
world. He will fight as well for us 
as he did against us.” 

One of his friends often told him 
that it was not becoming to a prince 
of his rank to go dressed so quietly, 
and quoted Aristotle, who says that 
princes should always be splendidly 
dressed, so that they may be known at 
once by their vassals. But the Duke 
answered that it was more honourable 
to clothe his servants splendidly. 
“ For,” said he, “it is much better for 
me to dress many and deprive myself, 
than to deprive many that I may 
dress myself.” 

We will give one more instance of 
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this ready tongue. The Duke was at 
Naples, collecting troops for the expe- 
ditions which the Emperor, his father- 
in-law, was preparing against Tunis. 
Among the regiments which passed 
before him, there was a cripple march- 
ing with the rest. Now there stood 
beside the Duke a courtier whose 
courage in war was by no means un- 
doubted, and said he, pointing to the 
cripple, “There is a man who ought 
to be on horseback.” “TI think not,” 
the Duke answered. “I should say 
on foot.” “ Why, Signor?” “ Be- 
cause in war men are wanted to stand 
still, not to run away.” 

It was a biting remark, which 
probably made an enemy, and of 
enemies Duke Alexander had only too 
many. Imposed on the Florentines 
as their ruler by the influence of Pope 
Clement the Seventh, whom many 
believed to be his father, backed by 
the powers of France and Germany, 
he was inevitably associated in the 
minds of his people with the partial 
loss of their free institutions and the 
commencement of atyranny. Political 
feelings were always fierce in Flor- 
ence. Rome and the other chief 
cities of Italy were never free from 
bands of exiles who were perpetually 
plotting to regain their homes beside 
the Arno, and whose fiery hatred 
towards the existing government of 
their native city was a standing dan- 
ger. These men had partisans within 
the walls, and were ever on the watch 
for blunders which might give them a 
handle against the Duke. 

How far Alexander was qualified 
by his character and talents to occupy 
a throne which was so insecurely 
propped is a question on which his- 
torians do not thoroughly agree. 
Some represent him as an abominable 
tyrant ; others again think Florence 
might have been happy under his rule, 
had not the sword of an assassin cut 
it short. There is no ground for dis- 
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trusting the stories which Ceccheregli 
has recorded. They have the ring of 
truth ; and they prove that the Duke 
possessed many qualities of a great 
prince. But the gossips give only the 
bright side of the picture. Of the 
Duke’s difficulties Domenichi tells us 
nothing. He is silent as to all the 
circumstances of his death; and in- 
deed there is not a word in Ceccher- 
egli’s book from which it could be 
gathered that Alexander’s reign was 
not a season of profound peace, a sort 
of golden age. 

Benvenuto Cellini, brightest and 
most graphic of chroniclers, gives us 
many glimpses of the Duke. He tells 
us how Alexander gave him an order 
for a medal, in the progress of which 
he was so much interested that he 
ordered the goldsmith to be admitted 
to the palace at any hour at which he 
might present himself. Accordingly, 
Benvenuto saw him often reclining on 
his couch after dining with his cousin, 
Lorenzino de Medici, a man whom 
Cellini marvels that he trusted. On 
one occasion, when a subject for 
the reverse of the medal was under 
discussion, Benvenuto said: “ Signor, 
be at ease. The medal shall be much 
finer than the one I made for Pope 
Clement, which was indeed my first 
attempt ; and Messer Lorenzo here, 
who is a very clever and learned 
person, shall give me some splendid 
reverse for it.” Lorenzo answered 
quickly: “I was thinking of nothing 
else than a reverse which would be 
worthy of his Excellency.” The Duke 
smiled, and said: ‘Lorenzo, you 
shall give him the reverse, and he 
shall do it here, without leaving 
Florence.” “I will do it as soon 
as ever I can; and I hope it will 
be a thing to astonish the world.” 
The Duke turned away smiling at 
his cousin’s conceit; but Lorenzo 
was not a man whose words could be 
so dismissed. There was a double 
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meaning in them; and the reverse he 
was preparing was one of the blackest 
treachery which history can disclose. 
Duke Alexander was extravagantly 
licentious. Lorenzo made himself the 
companion of his vices, lured his 
prince to a solitary house, and stabbed 
him with his own hand as he lay in 
bed. 

That night Benvenuto was riding 
towards Rome, when, having reached 
the summit of a small eminence, he 
and his companions cried at the same 
moment: ‘God in heaven! What is 
that mighty thing in the sky over 
toward Florence?” It was, as Cellini 
describes it, a great mass of fire, 
spreading across the darkened sky and 
throwing out a light of extraordinary 
brilliance. “Certainly,” said Ben- 
venuto to his companions, “ we shall 
hear to-morrow of some great event at 
Florence.” 

Late on the following day came 
the news of Lorenzo’s crime; and 
immediately there arrived a rush of 
Florentine exiles at Cellini’s shop. 

First came Francesco Soderini, 
bumping about on a sorry mule of his, 
laughing immoderately all along the 
street like a madman, and crying out : 
“Here is the reverse of the medal 
which Lorenzino promised you for 
that rascally tyrant! You were for 


immortalising our Dukes; but I 
tell you we will have no more 
Dukes.” 

And then came Baccio Bettini, 


another of the Florentine exiles (an 
ugly fellow, says Benvenuto, with a 
head as big as a basket), crying out: 
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“We have unduked him! 


And now 
we will have no more Dukes !” 
Whereupon the whole crew began 


to jeer at Cellini, as if he had 
been the chief supporter of the Dukes. 
He bore their gibes for some time 
in contemptuous silence, but at last 
he turned. “ You silly fellows,” he 
said, “I am only a poor goldsmith, 
serving whoever pays me, though you 
jeer at me as if I were at the head of 
a party ; but I tell you, however loudly 
you laugh now, you will have 
another Duke within three days, per- 
haps much worse than the last.” 

The next day Bettini came back 
again, saying: “There is no use in 
spending money on couriers when you 
know everything before it happens.” 
And with that preface, he told Cellini 
that Lorenzo’s crime had missed its 
aim, and that Cosimo de Medici had 
been chosen Duke, but only on strin- 
gent conditions which would probably 
keep him within bounds. 

At this hope Benvenuto laughed. 
“These men of Florence,” he said, 
“set man upon a mettled 
horse ; they give him spurs, throw the 
bridle loose in his hand, and lead him 
out upon a smooth lawn, where are 
flowers and fruits and every delight. 
Then they draw a line, and bid him not 
venture to pass it. Tell me then who 
shall hold him, if he will cross the 
line? The laws are not for those who 
are masters of them.” 

These spoken of Duke 
Cosimo, but suggested by the deeds of 
Duke Alexander, sum up tersely 


a young 


words, 


enough the story of his short life. 
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IN 


In the long summer evenings, when 
we were boys, we used to revel in the 
most glorious baths off that ridge of 
pebbles which protected our foreshore 
from the Atlantic rollers. We chose 
the evenings, as a rule, for our bath- 
ing, because by that time we were 
well tired out, whether with cricketing 
or birds-nesting, and a cool bath in 
the brine was the best possible re- 
freshment. Moreover the seaward 
outlook at that hour was the most 
delightful, with the sun sinking low 
over Lundy Island in the distance and 
sending to us a golden pathway of his 
reflected light across the waves. We 
loved best of all to bathe at the 
highest of the tide, for then the 
breakers rolled right up to the ridge 
of pebbles. One could almost dive 
off and be in deep water at once ; 
whereas at other times one had to run 
out over many hundred yards, it might 
be, of level golden sand, and wade out 
a hundred or two more before one 
could trust oneself to swim without 
risk of rasping some valuable epider- 
mis upon the shingle. It was jolly 
diving to meet the incoming wave, 
and letting the breaking foam dash 
over you as you swam beneath it, to 
emerge triumphantly beyond it and 
swim on to meet the next. But there 
was no peaceful pleasure until one had 
gone out beyond the furthest breaking 
line and met the waves, which nearer 
shore curled over like the white manes 
of horses, while they were yet 


nothing more than the placid swell of 
ocean. 

Authority had warned us of fearful 
ground-currents, apt to suck the young 
swimmer 


seaward, but we never 
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encountered these currents in any 
strength ; and indeed on the days 
when the billows came in with any 
furious force it was work enough to 
fight one’s way out and stand up at 
all against half a dozen of their 
assaults : one had no breath or energy 
left for swimming out beyond their 
lines. On these days, too, the sea 
beyond would be flecked, as far as the 
eye could see, into white horses, each 
of which would catch the swimmer an 
uncomfortable buffet on the head, fill- 
ing his eyes, his ears, and maybe his 
mouth too, if he attempted an un- 
timely breath, with salt foam. 

The quiet days were the most de- 
lightful, when the sun, as it sank, 
gilded only the top of each successive 
swell with its glory, so that what had 
a while before the likeness of a golden 
pathway, seemed now no more than a 
ladder of golden which we 
contemplated reverently with pious 
memories of Jacob’s dream. The de- 
light and marvel of this pathway and 
this ladder was that, no matter where 
we swam, it seemed ever to reach down 
straight towards us, as if designed for 
us alone. It was a disillusion 
when some one explained the matter tc 
us as a simple example of the laws of 
reflection. 

But that same which would 
sometimes be so tempting and com- 
paratively peaceful, in time of storm 
could be furiously and cruelly grand. 
At those times the roaring of the 
great pebbles that it ground and 
churned and dashed against each other 
was deafening. It could be heard 
with ease in the neighbouring country 
town three miles away, for the sea 


rungs 


sad 


sea 
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beat on our coast with all the fury of 
the open Atlantic. Now and again 
an unfortunate vessel would be driven 
ashore and broken up in a wonder- 
fully short space on that stony ridge. 
But this, which to us boys was rather 
a pleasing excitement than an occa- 
sion of grief, happened seldom, for the 
sailors knew and dreaded the coast. 
The usual issue of a severe storm was 
that when it was over we would find 
great stems of monkey-tail seaweed, as 
we called it, on the shore, together 
with numbers of dead birds, white 
below and dark above, which we 
termed little auks. Really they were 
nothing of such rarity, but merely 
razor-bills,—mers as the sailors of the 
coast called them—which had been 
driven in by the waves and winds and 
either dashed to death on the shore 
or drowned in the tumult of broken 
waters. 

Numbers of them, innumerable 
multitudes, nested, as we knew, on 
the cliffs of that Lundy Island which 
we could see, except when the distance 
was hazy, out in the Bristol Channel. 
We knew it, for more than once it 
had been our good fortune to be taken 
there in a trawling fisher-smack owned 
by a great friend of ours in the port 
which lay a mile or so up the tidal 
river. For a port there was, though 
the coast was so dreaded by the 
sailors; but it was a port that was 
only accessible at nearly high tide, for 
the mouth of the river was blocked by 
a sandbar over which vessels even of 
very small draught could pass only 
when the tide was fairly full. 

These expeditions were a great joy 
to us, and yet there was a measure of 
disappointment about the first part of 
the voyage. True, there was always a 
certain excitement in watching the 
ship thread her way among the other 
coasters and smacks that would be 
taking advantage of the same tide to 
help them out, passing some, being 
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overhauled by others, for which the 
skipper always had some plausible ex- 
cuse at hand. It was interesting, too, 
to see the features of the coast unfold- 
ing themselves successively as we stood 
farther and farther away from the 
land ; features that were perfectly 
familiar, but which now acquired the 
interest of novelty from appearing at 
a different point of view. They all 
looked so small from the sea; but 
then, we reflected, how small a ship 
looked from the shore, and yet how 
large it really was ; one could almost 
stand upright, being a boy, in the 
cabin. But that which disappointed 
us in the earlier miles of the voyage 
was the absence of any considerable 
amount of bird-life. An occasional 
wandering seagull came and looked at 
us, then passed on, finding us uninter- 
esting. An occasional flight of shear- 
waters scudded past us over the waves 
and into their troughs ; but there was 
nothing to .give us any continuous 
interest. We always wanted the fish- 
ing lines to be put out overboard, 
just on chance; and we would not 
believe it when told that there was 
no chance, that we were sailing too 
fast. Where there was sea there 
must be fish, and where there were 
fish, if you put out a hook with a bait 
there was a chance of catching them ; 
that was our young argument, and it 
was as sound as many others that are 
applied to fishing, which is perhaps 
saying little enough for its wisdom. 
But after the island of Lundy had 
begun to look relatively near at hand, 
and the mainland dim and distant, 
instead of conversely ; that is to say 
when we were more than half way 
across, then the sea began to be dotted 
with birds swimming in pairs, a big 
bird and a little one together, a mother 
razor-bill and its baby. They would 
not fly up at our approach but con- 
tented themselves with diving as the 
smack came near them, to rise again 
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at a great distance on one side or the 
other. As we neared the island these 
pairs became more frequent. Among 
them appeared a few guillemots, and 
after a while an immense number of 
puffins, those quaint creatures that 
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the natives of those parts called dis- 
tinctively Lundy parrots. Overhead 
the gannets would be winging their 
way with powerful strokes of their 
great wings, poising themselves, now 
j and again, before diving down at 
tremendous speed into the water, 
dropping with closed wings into its 
surface like a dead weight, and send- 
ing up a fountain of spray such as 
comes from a blowing whale. After 
a moment or two they would rise 
again, with a fish in their bills, and 
soar up into the air as they swallowed 
the prey to be ready for another deadly 
swoop on a fresh victim. 





The sight of the razor-bills, with 
their little ones on the water, would 
fill us with terrible anxiety lest all 
the sea-oirds should have left their 
nests ; for the high summer-tide, when 
the weather was most to be relied on, 
was the time that Authority smiled 
on (though even then rather grudg- 
ingly) for these expeditions. Our 
friend, the skipper, however, assured 
us that the wild fowl were later in 
their date of nesting than the small 
birds with which we were familiar ; 
and that though some of the mers, 
with their young ones, were already 
afloat, we should find plenty more on 
the cliffs of the island. 

He might well say plenty. The 
smack came to anchor about a hun- 
dred yards from the beach on the 
eastern side, and we went ashore in 
the dinghy, landing on a very slippery 
little jetty of big stones, and scramb- 
ling over them to the more secure 
land. Then followed a winding ascent, 
past the proprietor’s house, to the 
upper level of the island ; for all the 
island had steep cliffs, least steep of 
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all at the point of our ascent and land- 
ing ; but, once these precipices were 
scaled, the top was a fairly level 
plateau some three miles in length 
and a mile or so across. It was in- 
habited only by the people of the 
light-house, and by the family and 
dependants of the owner. It was 
seldom that we saw a soul, after we 
had once passed up the combe in 
which were the farmhouses and the 
store, or any sign of cultivation, or 
of domestic animals save a few sheep. 
But rabbits abounded, darting up out 
of every little bush and tussock and 
making for their holes in the cliff- 
sides. And everywhere, and ever 
louder as we went along to the north 
of the island, the air was full of a 
continuous, unceasing sound of the 
cries of the sea-birds. Where we had 
landed there had been few of them. 
We had, by that time, passed the 
ranks of the swimming razor-bills, 
guillemots, and puffins: the gannets 
could not dive with safety in the 
shallow water ; and the only signs of 
bird-life were a few gulls hovering 
around us. 

And yet, to our anxious 
after the birds, the skipper had told 
us there would be plenty. It was 
impossible to doubt him, as we heard 
the perpetual chorus, and yet we saw 
little except a plover or two flinging 
himself about over our heads, as we 
went along, and uttering his plaintive 
wild cry. The island was very un- 
sympathetic to us, for, save in the 
sheltered combe where a stout elder 
bush flourished, there was nothing in 
the nature of a tree on the whole 
area; and the bare plateau did not 
appeal to our boyish need for secrecy 
and concealment. 

Yet we kept on. And now, look- 
ing out beyond the northward limit 
of the island, we became aware of 
what appeared like a brown cloud, 
obscuring the bright levels of the sea. 
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As we approached, it appeared that 
this cloud was composed of minute 
moving particles ; and, drawing nearer 
still, it was seen that what had looked 
like a cloud was in reality a marvel- 
lously dense throng of sea-birds coming 
and going from their nests in the cliff- 
side to the sea and back again. The 
brownish aspect of the cloud had been 
given by the dark colouring of their 
upper parts, which alone were visible 
from above. But among and through 
them the great white gannets went sail- 
ing and swooping majestically, throw- 
ing afresh note of colour into the mass 
here and there. It was marvellous 
when we came near enough to be able 
to take in the details of the scene, 
that the birds could pass each other 
without collision, swiftly as they flew 
in such countless numbers. Yet if 
that were marvellous, how much more 
wonderful was it to see a bird shoot 
up and perch on a ledge of rock which 
appeared to us, looking from above, 
already so densely crowded, that there 
could not be room for a man to put 
his finger into the midst without 
edging one of the outside sitters off 
the ledge into the sea. And this, 
indeed, over and over again happened ; 
for though the poet of our childhood 
had taught us that “birds in their 
little nests agree” it scarcely appeared 
as if his studies in ornithology could 
have extended to this remote island, 
so strangely did its inhabitants con- 
tradict his pleasant statement by the 
manner in which they fought and 
hustled for their footing on these ledges 
and terraces of rock. 

Of a truth there were, as_ the 
skipper had said, plenty. From every 
rabbit-hole that seemed within feasi- 
ble reach of our climbing the puffins 
were coming and going, and for their 
eggs we reached down the longest 
arm we could stretch, yet not without 
trembling and much clamour at the 
mouth of the hole, to scare the mother- 
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bird away, for we had a profound 
respect for that most useful weapon 
of offence the beak of the Lundy 
parrot. And, after all, our quest of 
the sea-birds’ eggs came to very little, 
for there were, no doubt, on the island 
boys, quite as keen bird-nesters as we 
and much better climbers, to whom 
the eggs were of value as articles of 
diet. All the nests within reach had 
probably been already harried, 
the vast majority were on the pre- 
cipitous cliffs, inaccessible to any 
creature that had not wings, or, fail- 
ing them, a rope by which he might 
be lowered from above. 

But if we did little in the way of 
adding to our collection of eggs, it 
was a sufficing joy to lie there on our 
stomachs, with heads over the edge of 
the cliffs, and look down on this mazy 
throng of winged things coming and 
going or sitting very straight up, as 
is their manner, on the terraces. And 
among the throng of sea-birds we saw, 
sailing out proudly from the cliffs, 
creatures that we had never seen 
before, peregrine falcons to wit, for 
Lundy is a favourite and unfailing 
source for the supply of these birds to 
falconers all over the kingdom. 

The while that we lay and watched, 
the chorus of shrill voices was about 
us, deafening with its clamour and 
unceasing ; increasing only to louder 
energy when we sent down a stone 
to clatter among the densely packed 
terraces and startle out a yet thicker 
cloud of bird-life. It was a wonderful 
sight, and we would make our way 
back to the landing-place feeling that, 
though we returned practically empty- 
handed, we had not lived in vain. 

In the neighbourhood of the land- 
ing-place we found means of making 
up for our scant success in nest-hunt- 
ing, for there would be boys of the 
island, informed no doubt by our 
friend the skipper of our tastes, with 
eggs to sell us of all the birds that 
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nested on the island ; and, though our 
finances were at perpetual low ebb, a 
shilling, by judicious bargaining, would 
go a very long way in purchasing quite 
as many specimens as we were at all 
likely to be able to carry home 
unbroken. 

A very interesting question had to 
be asked as soon as we reached the 
smack, were we likely to get home on 
the next tide, or should we have to 
be out all night? There was no doubt 
about the answer we desired. The 
cabin was dark and foul and very 
musty ; there was nothing of which 
it did not smell. The deck on the 
other hand was well enough, on a 
fine night, save for one circumstance, 
that one of the several jobs for which 
the smack had come to Lundy Island 
was to carry back a cargo of the crabs 
and lobsters whose fishery is a stand- 
ing industry of the place. These 
creatures were all alive, under no 
particular control, and roamed the 
deck irritably, seeking whom they 
might devour. Nevertheless it needs 
not to say that this diversity of dis- 
comfort was infinitely more attractive 
to our fancy than the cleanliness and 
snugness of our inglorious beds. But 
whether we were distined to enjoy a 
night of this charming nature on the 
open sea depended on a complexity of 
circumstances. For one thing, it de- 
pended much on the length of time 
we had taken on the passage over, as 
well as on the probable duration of 
the return journey ; that is to say, it 
depended on the caprice of the wind. 
And next it depended on the hour 
at which the return mail was ready, for 
it was primarily as a carrier of mails 
and provisions that the smack paid 
its fortnightly visits to the island. 
The island might, indeed, be pro- 
visioned for longer than a fortnight 
at a time, but once in two weeks did 
not seem excessive for receiving news 
of the outer world. Finally there 
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was a circumstance which no doubt 
had some weight, but which was 
not communicated to us, and that 
was the estimate formed by the skip- 
per of his chances of a good catch 


with his trawl. In theory his busi- 
ness was to go to and fro the island 
with all speed, bearing the mail ; but, 
with a good steady trawling-breeze, 
it seemed nothing short of wicked to 
go piling on sail over all the nice 
trawling-ground which lay a little to 
the mainland side of the island. It 
was so easy to explain to the pro- 
prietor a fortnight after, when he 
discovered that his letters had come 
to hand a post late, that the wind 
had fallen light in the night and it 
had been impossible to make the 
estuary of the river until the tide 
had so far ebbed that there was 
practically no water on the bar. 
Very often the explanation would 
have all the merit of truth ; and after 
all it could not matter very much to 
the bulk of the English nation whether 
it got its news of Lundy Island a post 
earlier or a post later. Surely it was 
infinitely more important that 
should not forgo the chance of making 
a nice catch of fish. 

The first part of the voyage, after 
leaving Lundy, was apt to be peculiarly 
exciting, for then we would often sail 
right through the troubled waters of 
Lundy Race. This was not in any 
way different from other reaches of 
troubled water, caused by the meeting 
of conflicting currents, that go by the 
same name all round the coast; but 
it was the only race we knew, and we 
always looked forward to its encounter 


we 


with a tremulous excitement. The 
smack went larking and bounding 


through the water which swept the 
deck with each successive wave, 
arousing the crabs and lobsters to a 
state of extreme liveliness. If the 
waves were breaking with any force, 
we were consigned to the obscurity of 
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the cabin, whence we crept up the 
companion way till our heads were on 
a level with the perambulant crus- 
taceans, and we could see the myste- 
rious scene,—the ship ploughing her 
way over the dark sea, the dim figures 
of the men moving here and there as 
the skipper shouted his commands, 
and an occasional white splash of a 
wave on the deck which gleamed as a 
ray from the port or starboard light 
fell on it. It was a scene that made 
us think of Grettir the Strong and all 
the heroes of the Sagas that people 
had told us about; we fancied our- 
selves hardy Norsemen and _ brave 
Vikings, and felt all the braver so 
soon as the smack had made her way 
out of the breakers of the race into 
calmer water. It was curious that 
the smoother the water fell the more 


confident we were that the heart 
of the storm was our true native 
element. As soon as the trawl-net 


was put down we became increasingly 
doubtful of it. 

Of course the ever-moving sea has a 
wonderful variety in its movements, 
and different movements affect different 
people in different ways. Some espe- 
cially dislike the roll ; to others the 
pitch is peculiarly fatal ; some endure 
with fortitude the motion of a follow- 
ing sea, but succumb to the tossing of 
waves that meet them; with others 
the sensations are reversed. But none 
of these, which are as it were motions 
natural to the great fluid body of 
ocean, compare at all with the dis- 
comfort of the uneven motion given to 
the ship when it is dragging its trawl- 
net behind. All others are more or 
less regular, rhythmical motions ; but 
this is a horrid discord. We tried our 
best to be brave ; we strove hard to 
think of Grettir the Strong, of whom 
it is never recorded that he was sea- 
sick, and further endeavoured to sus- 
tain our fainting courage by antici- 
pating the delight of seeing the trawl 
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hauled up. So the dark hours sped 
on, with fortunes that it is not well 
to chronicle too minutely, and maybe 
before the morning the trawl would 
have been hauled up several times. 

The delight of seeing it come aboard 
was glorious. Its possible contents 
on each occasion were really infinite ; 
we could conceive of nothing that it 
might not hold. In point of fact it 
never did bring up a sea-serpent, but 
it brought creatures that were quite as 
marvellous to us; devil-fish, whose 
very name (their aspect apart) sug- 
gested fearfully attractive attributes ; 
octopuses, that lay with many tentacles 
and a kind of menacing heiplessness 
upon the deck; dog-fish, that were 
sharks in miniature, with many rows 
of teeth ; queer-shaped thornybacks or 
skates; and many other curious and 
uncouth fishes. Besides these and 
their congeners, in which we took an 
especial interest, there all the 
tribe of more edible fishes ; soles of 
various kinds and plaice, john dories, 
brill and turbot, flapping their great 
flatnesses on the boards of the deck. 
It formed an entrancing scene under 
the fitful gleam of the ship’s lantern, 
which scarcely bettered the soft sum- 
mer moonlight. 

And then, towards morning, we 
would have “upped trawl,” put the 
dinghy, which had been taken on 
board while the net was down, out to 
tow behind again, and be bearing into 
the line of breakers that marked the 
bar at the river’s mouth. But about 
this time it would generally happen, 
hardy Vikings though we were, that 
all the excitement we had gone through 
would prove too much for us, and we 
would go off to sleep amidst the thou- 
sand and one mingled odours of the 
cabin. In our dreams we would hear 
the wash of the waves against the 
vessel, accompanying the shrill chorus 
of a multitude of gulls attracted by 
the rich repast that the sailors kept 
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throwing overboard for them as they 
cleaned the fish. The gulls waited on 
the vessel in a clamouring throng. 
Now and again they would swoop, 
with a united rush, at a fragment of 
waste fish hurtling through the air. 
Sometimes one or other would seize 
and swallow it before ever it came to 
the water’s surface ; or again it would 
fall on the water and at once a fierce 
tug of war would begin for its posses- 
sion. Sometimes one would seem to 
prove his title to a certain morsel, and 
he would be left far behind, sitting on 
the waves, discussing it, while the 
rest of our satellites pursued us as 
before, with ceaseless clamour. And 
after a while this laggard, having 
disposed of his portion, would rise 
heavily off the sea and come labouring 
after us. 

All the sounds of this comedy of 
hunger and the struggle for existence 
would come to our dozing ears in the 
stuffy little cabin, forming the sub- 
stance of our dreams; and the next 
noise to arouse us would be the ratt- 
ling of the anchor-chain, when we 
would stretch ourselves and open 
sleepy eyes, and go blinking up the 
companion-way to find that we were 
back in port, and that there was 
nothing more for us to do than to 
trudge away along a mile or two of 
dusty road to our home. 

But the joy of that expedition was 
not yet altogether over. While we 
were actually engaged in it there had 
been discomforting sensations that 
would intrude themselves no matter 
how we tried to ignore them; but 
in the delightful retrospect all these 
completely vanished; nothing but 
the joys remained, and there was 
an added joy in the triumph of detail- 
ing all our adventures to Authority at 
home ; and Authority, prosaic though 
it was, had yet some sparks of enthu- 
siasm left which might be kindled 
into genuine fire by the recital of 
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deeds of sea-faring so heroic and so 
remote from its own experiences. 

And really we had some adventures 
worthy of record. Ona certain morn- 
ing, as the smack went stealing out 
over the bar, helped rather by the tide 
beneath her than by the breeze which 
scarcely filled her sails, we passed a 
strange coil upon the water. It was 
one of those slumbrous summer morn- 
ings on which everything is bathed in 
the heat-mist that rises from the sea, 
and the few smacks and coasters that 
had come out with us became indis- 
tinct at a few hundred yards’ distance. 
Therefore we could make out this coil 
on the water only vaguely. But, as 
we slipped quietly along, the skipper 
said, “ I’m just going off in the dinghy 
to see what I can make of that there.” 

“That there,” as we well under- 
stood, referred to the strange appear- 
ance; but what we did not under- 
stand, nor did the skipper, was the 
nature of that coil. We observed 
however, that he took off with him, 
in the dinghy, the gaff with which we 
used to hook up into the boat the big 
whiting pollack that we sometimes 
caught in the tideways, with a bait of 
a bright spinner trailed behind the 
boat. The gaff excited our interest 
to a yet keener pitch ; it looked as if 
business were intended. The smack 
was headed up into the light breeze, 
and we all watched the  skipper’s 
doings as he shoved off in the dinghy. 
Quietly and slowly he paddled his 
way to where we could still dimly see 
the dark coil on the water. He 
rowed gently, as if with the notion of 
not disturbing the object of his quest. 
At length he came to it, and leaning 
slowly over the boat’s side, struck the 
gaff with a sudden jerk into the coil, 
which instantly, from an inert, motion- 
less thing, was transformed into a 
writhing, wriggling creature of intense 
vivacity. It was a conger. Presum- 
ably it had been asleep in the sun, on 
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the water’s surface. Now, with the 
sudden sting of the gaff in its side, it 
aroused into the fiercest and 
most aggressive life, lashing this way 
and that in the little boat while the 
skipper skipped about in a manner 
delightfully suggestive of his title, 
aiming a shower of blows the while 
with the gaff at the shining coils that 
constantly eluded his assault. The 
skipper’s measures were by no means 
confined to the offensive, for every- 
where that the creature’s head ap- 
peared, now under this thwart, now 
over that, in its furious wrigglings, it 
showed a great mouth menacing him 
with clashing jaws. Presently, how- 
ever, he got some decisive blows home 
upon the creature’s head ; its writh- 
ings grew feebler, and soon the battle 
was over and the victory rested with 
our friend. He sculled back in 
triumph, with the body of the foe as 
the trophy of the fight. It is needless 
to say how tumultuously we greeted 
his return, congratulating him on his 
skill, and sharing his triumph over 
the body of the vanquished. Truly 
it was a remarkable achievement, thus 
to have gaffed into the boat the person 
of a free and unscathed conger. To 
catch a conger asleep is an opportunity 
that does not occur to many in a 
lifetime. 

And that same day, though it was 
a day of light winds and calms, so 
that trawling was not to be thought 
of, had further excitement in store 
for us. Towards noon the wind 


was 


altogether died down, so we, leaving 
the smack with sails hanging idle and 
limp, went off in the dinghy to where 
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a number of shear-waters were sitting 
quietly on the calm sea. There we 
got out the gurnard lines, at the end 
of short stiff rods, and had a fair 
catch of the ugly big-headed fish. 
But what surprised us most was the 
wonderful tameness of the birds. No 
doubt they had lunched, not wisely 
but too well, on the shoals of small 
fish, which must have been the at- 
traction of the gurnards likewise. 
They would scarcely fly up even when 
the boat came almost on them, and 
then did but flap a few scuttling 
strokes over the water and _ settle 
down again. Our lines they did not 
regard at all; and we hauled into 
the boat no less than three of them 
that got entangled by the line winding 
round their wings. They were un- 
grateful birds, for while we were 
freeing them they bit our fingers 
with knife-like bills, leaving scars 
that smarted grievously for many a 
day. 

Towards evening a breeze sprang up 
and we got home on the evening tide. 
On the way we fell in with a boat 
that had been dredging, illegally as 
we believed, for oysters, and of them 
we bought fifty-two (being the whole 
of the catch) each about the size of a 
soup-plate, for a shilling. We thought 
we had done a fine stroke of house- 
keeping finance, rating the value of 
the oyster according to its size. 
When we reached home Authority 
looked with distrust upon our shell 
fish, disdainfully pronouncing them 
cooking-oysters and thus showing 
yet again its persistent disposition to 
belittle our best achievements. 
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THE WHITE ROAD. 


‘Ir you were to trave! England from 
end to end you would find no two 
stranger places than Churchsea and 
Hillbury, and I make bold to say that 
even in foreign parts, though I know 
them not, you would not find their 
match. It is not that they are large 
and have great trade, for indeed they 
are both somewhat decayed and fallen 
behind the time; but rather that 
they are singular in themselves and 
very beautiful. Churchsea, from its 
hill-top, looks across to Hillbury on 
its neighbouring height ; and between 
and around them lie level lands and 
pasture, white with sheep and mist, 
and intersected by narrow water- 
ways. Once the sea washed the 
bases of both hills, and even when 
this century was but two years old 
and my blood was hot, it came nearer 
to us than now, when we see it but 
as a beckoning friend a mile away. 
At Hillbury is the mouth of a small 
river, so that at high tide little craft 
can sail up to the town ; but we of 
Churchsea make slight account of this, 
for it is but a poor stream, with flat 
mud banks and no grace of colour ; 
yet the folk of Hillbury take great 
credit to themselves because of it, as 
though God had given it them for 
some special virtue, of which, as He 
knows, they have but little. 

I would have you understand, then, 
that Churchsea looks across to Hill- 
bury, and Hillbury looks across to 
Churchsea, year in, year out; and 
between them lie the pastures and 
the white road. This road runs as 
straight as a rapier from base to base 
of the two hills, at the Churchsea end 
rising into the town under one of our 
No. 440.—voL. LxxvI. 





great gates, and at Hillbury turning 
by the river, skirting the wharves, 
and so over the bridge up into the 
red-tiled town. What I have to tell 
happened, as I have before put it, 
when my blood was hot, many years 
ago ; yet you may see the road to-day 
as clearly as I saw it then. 

One morning, an hour before noon 
of a late summer day, I sat idly in my 
father’s garden, making a great show 
of reading in a new book that my 
cousin, Margery Meryon, had lent me. 
But I held it always open at the same 
page, and if by chance the wind blew 
over a leaf, I turned it back again. 
Our garden faced towards the sea, 
and the heavy, shouting winds that 
swept across it allowed only the 
hardiest plants to live. But a fur- 
long to the right, and with a high 
seaward wall, was my uncle’s, Roger 
Meryon’s garden, which, because of 
the protection of this wall, was as full 
of tender flowers as any place in the 
heart of England. On that morning 
I could not keep my eyes from my 
uncle’s garden, because my cousin, 
Margery Meryon, was there, tending 
her roses, and wherever Margery was 
both my eyes and my heart were as 
well. I had watched her, 1 suppose, 
for an hour, and beyond a wave of 
the hand when she came out, she had 
paid no heed to me. Yet I thought 
if she had wished to be free of me 
she could as easily have kept to the 
south side of the house, and so I 
made no scruple to delight myself 
with the sight of her. She must 
have known then that I loved her, 
for I think little is hidden from a 
girl where a man’s love is concerned ; 
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but she knew me so well, and had 
tumbled and played with me so often, 
that she desired little of my older 
kisses. As she moved slowly from 
bed to bed, with the sun lighting her 
sweet face and hair, and her hands, 
white and tiny, flashing from bush to 
bush, my heart sang and mourned 
together ; for my love for her was 
made happy even to see her afar off, 
yet I feared that her love was out 
upon another quest. 

It was a quiet day, with little air 
stirring,. and presently far away on 
the white road I heard the beat of a 
horse’s hoofs. Margery heard at the 
same moment, and stood balanced 
ightly upon her feet, with open lips 
and eager eyes, listening. I set my 
teeth together, and turned a page. 
Whether my hand shook, or whether 
it caught against my sleeve, I know 
not, but the leaf tore across; and 
then in my sorrow I could have wept 
for hurting Margery’s book. I looked 
at her again, and as the sound of the 
hoof-beats came nearer she moved 
quickly towards the gate, with never 
a glance towards me. I rose and 
turned my back upon her, the book 
under my arm; but the rider was 
still some distance off, so I walked 
into the house, and set about arrang- 
ing my room, which sorely needed it. 
Through the open window the sound 
still followed me, and when at last it 
stopped, as I well knew it would, at 
Roger Meryon’s gate, I could not 
forbear looking out. I knew it to be 
unworthy, and I felt the blood spring 
to my cheek as I looked; but I was 
very young, and my love for Margery 
like a leaping fire. 

Robin Penridd swept off his hat to 
her with an air, and dismounted more 
slowly, I thought, than befitted a 
lover with such a girl as my‘cousia to 
welcome him. He took both her 
hands and made as though he would 
draw her towards him for a kiss; but 
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she held back, and he had to be con- 


tent to let his lips touch her fingers, 
He was a handsome man enough, 
and I knew nought against him 
save that he was not of our country, 
but came from the west; yet it was 
hard to see him bending over her, 
with laughter shining in his eyes, and 
an answering, loving light in hers. 
Once Margery glanced to where I had 
been sitting, and I was sure she 
thought it kind of me to have left 
her free. This sent the blood into 
my face again, and I turned resolutely 
from the window and watched them 
no more. 

For the rest of that day I laboured 
at setting my room in order, and 
when my mother saw the change I 
think she wondered what had come 
to me; but she said nothing, and only 
guessed that I had done it with a 
fretting heart. I made myself be- 
lieve that if one of our own people 
had come between me and Margery 
I would have taken the matter less 
like an angry child; but that Robin 
Penridd should come and rob us of 
our beauty made me feel bitter and 
unkind. In those days, too, the secret 
trade in French brandy, following on 
the heels of the great Revolution, was 
very boldly carried on; and I knew 
Robin to be deep in that. Not that 
I really thought the worse of him on 
that account, but Margery was no 
girl to mate with a man whose neck 
was in a noose. 

Just before dusk, when the air was 
golden with sunset, and Hillbury 
looked no more than half a mile 
away, I took my hat and went over 
to my uncle’s house. There was no 
one sitting in the window where | 
had half expected to see Margery, so 
I walked quietly up the pathway 
between the ranks of flowers and 
lifted the latch without any warning. 
The door gave at once into the living: 


room. It was empty, but Margery’s 
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work lay upon the table as though 
she had just laid it aside, the needle 


still sticking in it. I took up the 
dainty stuff to see what work she was 
spoiling her eyes upon. It was a fine 
lace handkerchief, and she was em- 
broidering the edges with a pretty 
fancy of red and golden blossoms, in- 
terlaced with green ivy leaves. I 
Jaid it down again so hurriedly that 
I pricked my finger with the needle, 
and a little drop of blood fell upon 
the lace. Then I called “ Margery.” 
I heard her light footstep cross the 
room above, and presently her voice 
answered from the stair-head, “Is 
that you, Oliver?” 

“Who else,” I said, “ would come 
in without a knock? Come down to 
me, Margery.” She came down slowly, 
pausing on each step, and greeted me 
quietly, looking frankly into my eyes. 
I had rather she had entered with 
down-dropping lids and a less even 
colour. I am not sure that she would 
have resented a cousin’s kiss, but I 
had no wish to give one. It is easier 
for a man to endure hate than quiet 
indifference ; yet I did my Margery 
an unwitting wrong in that. 

She sat down to her work, while I 
paced the room from end to end, 
scarce knowing why I had come or 
what to say, yet with words crowding 
to my lips. Each time I turned she 
glanced up at me, and the sight of 
her dear face, shining through the 
growing twilight, filled me with such 
longing and bitterness at once that I 
almost cried out as one in sudden 
pain. I had a great passion to take 
her in my arms and force her to my 
love, and as strong a hatred of the 
very thought of such blind cowardice. 
Between the two I did nothing for so 
long that at last I took the first words 
that had come into my mind. 

“Robin Penridd was here to-day,” 
I said. “TI saw him from the window 
of my room.” 
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“So you watched,” she said proudly, 
kindling at once like a dry leaf in 
flame. 

** And if I did,” I said, “ who is to 
blame me? Remember, Margery, that 
we are of the same blood.” 

“J blame you,” she said; “and, 
cousin Oliver, you blame yourself, or 
will when you are less angry. It was 
not a kind or honourable thing.” 

“So you would be always alone 
with him, Margery,—truly, it is well 
that some one should be on guard.” 

She rose at this, and I bit my 
tongue for sheer vexation to have been 
so unjust, and to see the colour burn 
in her face. 

“Tf you have nothing better to say 
than this,” she said, “I will bid you 
good-night,” and she turned to go; 
but I caught her at the door and held 
her there, begging for her forgiveness. 

“Forgive me; I did not mean it, 
Margery. It was not I who spoke, 
but the churl in me I thought dead. 
I will never play the spy again; if 
you wish it I will go away and never 
see you or Robin any more.” 

“Nay,” she said, looking at me very 
kindly, “why should you go away?” 
I saw her love for Robin in her eyes, 
and that made her bold to keep me. 
I could always read Margery like a 
book. 

“Tt is hard for me to stay,” I said, 
“and go on loving you as I do. I 
have always loved you, Margery, since 
you were a little wild lass who rode 
upon my back. But my man’s love 
is less happy than the boy’s. If you 
bid me stay, why, then I shall be 
here, always at your call when danger 
comes.” 

She held my hand in both her warm 
young palms, and smoothed it kindly, 
“T am very sorry for this, Oliver,” 
she said. ‘“ For indeed, Oliver, I love 
you very much when you are good.” 

“But I do not want that love,” I 
said. She was so much a child still 
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that I almost wondered whether she 
understood ; yet there was not five 
years between us. 

“You may think you do not want 
it now, but some day you will be glad 
of it. And as for danger, Oliver, 
what danger can there be?” There 
was a tremor of fear in her voice, in 
spite of the quiet words, and I pitied 
her in all sincerity. 

“Robin Penridd,” I said, “has 
enough casks of good French liquor 
stowed away to hang him ten times 
over. You must warn him to be 
prudent.” 

She laughed lightly, for in these 
matters women have no conscience. 
“ And who in Churchsea or Hillbury,” 
she said, “has not? Even you, good 
Oliver as you are sometimes, know 
where some of the kegs lie.” 

“Nay,” said I, “and I cannot deny 
that ; but Robin runs too boldly, and 
the King’s men are awake.” 

She thought for a moment, pulling 
at a fold in her gown. It had grown 
so dusk that I could scarcely see her 
face, and so quiet that through the 
open door came the sound of the wind 
over the marshes far below. I put 
my hands upon her shoulders to make 
her look at me. “ Bid him be careful, 
Margery,” I said, “ and so good-night.” 

“T will, Oliver, I will,” she said ; 
“and don’t be unhappy, Oliver. Re- 
member, there are other girls.” 

“T think, Cousin Margery,” I said, 
my hands still upon her shoulders, 
“that I shall remember only one. 
Good-night.” 

When I reached the gate I turned 
and saw her busy lighting the candles; 
then her shadow spread across the low 
ceiling and danced from corner to 
corner as the flames flickered in a puff 
of wind. She looked grave and a 
little troubled, thinking of all that I 
had said. 

That night I went down into the 
marshes, knowing every foot of the 


way, and walked six good miles before 
I climbed the hill again. The moon 
was riding clear by that time, a three 
days’ crescent, and the sky was quiver- 
ing with a mist of stars. The bulk of 
Hillbury stood up black against the 
horizon, pricked out here and there 
with lights ; and still below the wind 
came and went like the breath of a 
sleeper. There was a light, too, in 
Margery’s chamber, and the sight of 
it made me feel so pitifully alone that 
the tears burned in my eyes, for | 
knew she did not think of me. 

After this, and until autumn was 
ripe about us, I saw Margery often, 
sometimes in my mother’s house, 
sometimes at my uncle’s, Roger 
Meryon’s, and often, as I first described 
her, in her garden. At times my love 
slept ; then again, at a chance turn of 
the head, at an inclination of the body, 
at a sudden sweep of skirt or touch of 
hand, my passion for her would awake 
to all the old yearning. For it is by 
these things that love is fed, and I 
believe that when women have ruled 
the world they have ruled it rather by 
the tender pathos of reminiscence than 
by any strength of will or virtue. So 
it was, at least with Margery, and for 
a certain smile of hers, drawing down 
the corners of her mouth and veiling 
her eyes in a morning mist of laughter, 
I would at that time have sold my 
soul. But along the white road, to 
and fro, Robin Penridd came and 
went, until I grew to consider the 
sound of his horse’s hoof-beats the 
signal of my own humiliation. 

For a time Robin was more careful 
in his secret dealings, so that I suppose 
Margery must have given him my 
warning ; but when the landward 
roads were yellow with drift of fallen 
leaves and the marshes were brown 
with withered rushes he grew bold 
again. Both Churchsea and Hillbury 
are undermined with great cellars,— 
the places, as it were, being built upon 
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a warren. These were made when 
the towns were in the tide of their 
prosperity, the time when all the 
French wine that came into the 
country passed through them. But 
this privilege lapsed long ago, and the 
dim ranges of empty cellars fell into 
decay. Still, to such as Robin, they 
were of great service ; for though the 
King’s men knew most of them, they 
did not know all. I think it was the 
spirit of the work that drew Robin 
into it, rather than any common love 
of gain; for he never had much money, 
and what he had he spent freely. A 
musty cellar drew him like a magnet : 
the discovery of a hidden entrance 
made him as happy as a girl with a 
new kerchief ; and the scent of danger 
braced his spirits like wine. 

One morning, in mid-November, I 
had business in Hillbury, and, as my 
custom was, I went round to my 
cousin Margery to see whether she 
had any commands that I could carry 
for her. She gave me one or two 
trifling messages, for a girl will miss 
no opportunity of service, and then, 
as I went, called me back again 
softly. “ And, Oliver,” she said, “if 
you see Robin, bid him be sure to come 
to-night.” This faith in me touched 
me deeply ; I promised, and set forth 
upon my walk. 

It was a gloomy day, the sky heavy 
with low clouds, and at intervals 
blurred with fiaws of rain. The sea 
was dull as lead, the marsh more gray 
than green, and the air so heavy that 
the sound of my own footsteps lingered 
long after it should have died. Hill- 
bury, as I neared it, seemed like a 
dead town ; there was little shipping 
at the river-wharves, and the climbing 
streets were as deserted as a church 
betwixt matins and evensong. Yet 
my fancy overran the truth, for though 
little was stirring when I stepped 
across the Market Street, there were 
a few scattered townsfolk about. 
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I did the business that I had with 
my mother’s attorney in short time ; 
Margery’s little matters took me longer, 
but by two o'clock I was ready to re- 
turn. I had not seen Robin, how- 
ever, and could hear no news of him ; 
so I turned into The George, being in 
no hurry to depart, and ate and drank 
there. Dusk fell early, bringing a 
weeping mist with it, and I sat on in 
the parlour, staring out into the blind 
street, wondering where Robin Penridd 
was, and what Margery was doing, 
and what turn my life would take, as 
a man wil] on such a day. I took no 
count of time, but filled and refilled 
my glass in a kind of dream. I had 
bade them bring no lights, and as there 
were no others in the room and 
economy jumped with my wish, the 
landlord had respected it and left me 
quietly alone. 

Suddenly, as I sat thus, a great 
terror came upon me, so that I could 
not stir, and my scalp grew cold be- 
neath my hair. It was as though 
invisible hands laid chill fingers upon 
me in the darkness; as though the 
silence were alive with voiceless echoes, 
so sad that my heart turned upon 
itself for comfort and found none ; as 
though some appalling menace reached 
up from Hell. Hope, faith, even 
memory, died within me for a space. 
I stood upon the borders of the grave 
and smelt the fume and clay of it; 
my body seemed already slimed with 
worms. I could neither cry out, nor 
pray, nor weep. It was death tri- 
umphant over life while the blood still 
moved in my veins; an awful agony 
and rigor of spirit that, when it passed, 
left me naked as a babe. 

Then a horse galloped up the street, 
was reined in at the door, and a 
moment later Robin Penridd was 
with me. 

“ Oliver,” he said, “you have been 
searching for me. Others are searching 
too.” 
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I was still dazed, and hardly under- 
stood him. “TI have a message from 
my cousin Margery,” I said; “she 
bids you not to fail to come to-night.” 

He swept his hand across his brow, 
and an oath slipped between his 
teeth. “Do you know the hour?” 
he said. “T should be with her now ; 
but I cannot go, Oliver. The hunt is 
after me. I have gone too far, and to 
ride to Churchsea to-night would mean 
the end of everything. Oliver,” he 
said very pleadingly, “you have not 
always been my friend, and indeed I 
cannot blame you; but be my friend 
and Margery’s to-night. Take my 
horse and ride to Churchsea. Even 
now she is waiting to hear my step. 
Tell her that I cannot come, and if 
you are able, comfort her.” 

“ But you?” T said. 

“Oh!” he said laughing, his spirits 
leaping at the danger. “I must hide. 
A horse could be no friend to me 
to-night. Will you go, Oliver?” We 
could not see each other’s faces clearly, 
but our hands met on my unspoken 
promise. Without more words I 
slipped into the street, mounted 
Robin’s horse, and rode at a hand-pace 
through the town. When we came 
upon the high road I gave the creature 
rein. 

For a time I was still half blind 
with the fear which had hardly left 
me; but the wet, flapping wind that 


buffeted my face, the quick motion of | 


the ride, and the consciousness of my 
errand, soon served to set the life 
moving in me again. And more than 
that, whether from joy at finding 
myself still sound, or whether from 
some natural habit of the body I can- 
not’ say, I seemed to have within me 
the: fire, the passion, the clamorous 
exultation of a double life. And as 
I was carried through the rushing 
night my thought took hold of 
Margery, reached forth to Margery, 
fed upon the savour of her name and 


beauty, until I was no more master of 
myself than a man who struggles in 
an ebbing tide. And then the thought 
slipped into my mind that at that 
moment she would be listening for the 
hoof-beats on the white road, that her 
heart would leap and sing at the 
sound of them, and that he who rode 
should be her lover. I leaned forward 
with the blood beating in my ears, 
urged Robin’s horse onward with a 
word and a caress, and presently was 
aware of the black opening of the 
great gate before me. We clattered 
through at a gallop. I did not stop 
to think or weigh my course ; I cared 
for nothing but that Margery was 
waiting, and that night and the white 
road were good to me for once. 

I knew where she would wait, just 
under the shadow of the high wall ; 
and sure enough I saw the glimmer of 
her light gown. Suddenly reining in 
I stooped out of the saddle, as I had 
seen Robin do a hundred times, and 
then her arms were about my neck, 
her moist lips pressing warm kisses 
against my face, her voice broken in 
sweet little sobbing murmurs. For a 
moment I was mad with the mere joy 
and touch of her; then shame and 
remorse struck together at my heart, 
and I freed myself. 

“Margery! Margery !” I said. 

I saw her shrink back a step. That 
was her sole reproach to me, then or 
since. ‘Oh, Oliver!” she said. 

**T have come from Robin Penridd,” 
IT said, stumbling over the words. 
“ He cannot see you to-night.” 

She caught the bridle in one hand, 
and the steam from the hard-ridden 
horse wrapped us in a hot mist. 
“He is in danger,” she panted. 
“Oh, Oliver! dear Oliver! tell me 
what it is.” 

“ He is being hunted to-night. He 
has played too deeply, Margery ; but 
he is bold and will throw them off 
the scent. Now go in.” 
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“ Nay, Oliver,” she said. “TI must 
go back with you. He will need me 
sorely.” 

“But you can do nothing, child. 
Besides, he may be miles along the 
coast ere this.” 

“ Nay, Oliver,” she said again; “I 
must go back with you now.” 

“Tt is impossible; you have no 
horse. Go in to rest, Margery.” 

For answer I felt her foot on mine, 
and she had leapt up behind me, her 
hands fast about my waist. I could 
not cross her wish. My penitence 
was still burning in my marrow, and 
so I turned the head of Robin’s horse 
towards Hillbury once again. Down 
through the gate we went slowly, with 
the wind shouldering at our backs ; 
then down the steep curve at the 
hill’s base, and so into the white road 
once more, without a word of good or 
evil fortune, without a sound about 
us but the wind and the crying reed- 
beds and the distant crash of surf. 
Margery’s arms were clasped so closely 
round me that I felt their warmth 
stirring at my heart, but I dared not 
think of the love I bore her then. She 
was in my hands of her own free will, 
and the quest on which we went 
together was for her lover's safety. 
It was between her and him, with me 
for a means at both their service ; and 
that I had overstepped the bounds of 
my commission once made me set an 
iron grip on my will. 

I was beginning to consider the 
folly and uselessness of Margery’s 
wish, and wondering what we were 
todo at Hillbury, when, just as we 
turned up over the bridge, a signal 
rang out that made me set heels to 
Robin’s horse and my hands tighten 
on the reins. It was a pistol-shot, 
that struck a hundred echoes from 
the houses that climbed the hill, and 
before these had died two more shots 
snapped into the darkness. Then 
I judged the sound to 


silence fell. 
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come from the bottom of Eight Bells 
Street, a kind of cul-de-sac which 
could only be reached from the upper 
streets, because its lower end was 
blocked by a tall house which gave 
upon the wharf. Still Margery said 
nothing, but as I urged the sweating 
horse up the last incline, her hands 
gripped me so hard that my breath 
struggled to get free. A shuffle of 
running feet went before us down 
Eight Bells Street, and at the end 
I saw a crowd gathered and heard 
the sound of angry voices and fierce 
oaths. 

“Shall we go on?” I whispered 
back to Margery. By this time I 
was chill and sick for my cousin’s 
sake. 

“Oh, for the dear Christ’s sake,” 
she said, “ go on, go on!” 

At the edge of the crowd, the 
staring faces fitfully lit by lanterns, I 
dropped the reins and turned in the 
saddle to help Margery to her feet. 
But she was down before my hand 
touched her. I followed and glanced 
round upon the group. There were 
King’s officers there, and in their 
midst Robin’s friend and partner, 
John Drane, with blood upon his 
face. He caught my eye, and cried, 
“There’s little good in bringing a live 
horse to a dead man.” Then he spat 
blood upon the ground from his 
wounded mouth, and hurled himself 
upon his captors; but in a moment 
he was overcome. 

I would have held Margery back 
until I had had time to think, but 
she went straight through the people, 
who fell back on either hand, I 
following, and in the midst of them a 
man lay upon the ground with his 
face to the black sky. It was Robin 
Penridd, open-eyed and dead, with a 
bullet through the lungs, and upon 
his breast there lay the handkerchief 
which Margery had wrought for him 
so tenderly, dark with blood. 
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She stooped down and looked into 
his face, and then she fell upon her 
knees and fingered at his bosom, and 
then she looked round at me with 
such a hopeless, pleading, questioning 
terror in her eyes that I wished 
myself dead and happy in Robin’s 
place. I understood why death had 
laid a hand that day upon my spirit, 
and I, too, fell upon my knees beside 
the dead man within the circle of 
that silent company, and made the 
blessed sign and prayed. Alas, I 
had no* comfort for my cousin 
Margery, and even God was very far 
away. 

I rose and gained permission from 
Robin’s murderers, for they seemed 
no less to me, to have the poor dead 
body, that had been so blithe and 
strong and loving, carried decently 
and quietly home ; and then I touched 
Margery on the shoulder and said, 
“Come.” I feared, at first, that she 
would not leave him; but happily 
she let me guide her as I would. I 
longed that she might weep,—her dry 
eyes hurt me—but she only turned 
and gave me her hand. “Come,” I 
said, “ we must go home.” 

“Oh, Oliver, Oliver,” she moaned, 
“we were too late.” Then she turned 
fiercely, with bared teeth, upon the 
crowd, and cried : “ Cowards, cowards, 
why could you not save him? What 
were any of your lives to his? 
Cowards, and worse than women!” 
She kissed him once upon the lips, 
and after he had been carried to his 
lonely house, we mounted the dead 
man’s horse once more and set out for 
the last time that night upon the white 
road. 

The wind still surged across the 
marshes, the surf clamoured on the 
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beach, and Margery’s hands were 
round me again, but she spoke no 
word. She laid her head against my 
shoulder after a time, and I felt her 
breathing ; yet I had no joy even in 
that. At every step a dead hand 
seemed to pluck at my skirts to draw 
me back, and every now and then my 
mind rose into a frenzy of fear and 
pity that shook me to the soul. The 
touch of death seemed to be in the 
clammy, moving darkness round us; 
we were shadows flying from a 
presence that yet kept pace with us, 
and the night to me was full of this 
presence and a girl’s tired heart. 

At last, as we neared the gate, 
Margery’s hands relaxed a little and 
then closed again passionately as she 
broke into pitiful weeping. At this 
I was glad, with that gladness which 
is like a scourge; I dared not have 
left her still dry-eyed at her father’s 
door. 

It was in this way that the white 
road, as it were, became the highway 
of my life. And still my thoughts, 
my memories, and my fears, and above 
all my love, go up and down upon it; 
and in my dreams I see it bright in 
moonlight or blurred with rain, hear 
the beat of hoofs upon it, and live 
over again the piteous tragedy of 
that day and night. I still love my 
cousin Margery as I loved her then, 
and some day I shall tell her of my 
love ; but she has had such sorrow as 
falls to few women to endure, and I 
have learnt the grace of patience in 
the same bitter school of tribulation, 
so that I may be an old man before I 
dare to speak. Nay, even now, my 
youth is far behind me, and I think 
sometimes it left me for ever in that 
wild night upon the white road. 
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“Tue year 1769,” writes Mr. Lecky, 
“is very remarkable in poiitical his- 
tory, for it witnessed the birth of 
English Radicalism, and, the first 
serious attempts to reform and control 
parliament by pressure from without, 
making its members habitually sub- 
servient to their constituents.” This 
notion of controlling parliament by 
pressure from without, and thereby 
of enabling the people to govern in- 
directly for themselves, was one which 
was hitherto strange to the practical 
politics of England. The Tories, who 
leaned upon the Crown and desired a 
strong executive, claimed to rule as 
lords and masters’: the Whigs, who 
rather favoured liberalism, claimed to 
govern as guardians and trustees ; but 
they both agreed in this, that the 
people had nothing to do with the 
laws but to obey them. For about one 
hundred and thirty years, therefore, 
English Radicalism has been an active 
force in politics, though the Radicals 
did not receive their distinctive 
appellation until some fifty years after 
the movement had begun. Within 
this space of time so many changes 
have occurred that the Radicalism of 
today must necessarily differ very 
widely from that of the earlier periods 
ofits history. A comparison between 
the old Radicalism and the new will, 
it is hoped, present some matter of 
interest and instruction. 

In the first stage of the movement 
there were few of the practical objects 
avowed by the Radicals which they 
did not share with others who plainly 
regarded them with abhorrence. The 
early Radicals were first and fore- 
most parliamentary reformers ; and by 
parliamentary reform they meant a 
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widely extended franchise and short 
parliaments. Upon all points they 
were not themselves agreed; some 
wished for universal suffrage, while 
others would not go so far as this; 
some demanded annual, and some 
triennial parliaments ; some thought 
that members should be paid; the 
question of the ballot belongs to a 
rather later stage, and upon this point 
too it was long before opinion be- 
came unanimous. But the early 
Radicals were at least agreed in this, 
that Parliament was fatally corrupt, 
that parliamentary privilege was out- 
rageously abused, that representation 
was in the majority of cases a mere 
travesty and farce ; and they resolved 
that, so far as in them lay, these 
things should no longer be. But 
these views. were also shared in a 
large degree by some who could in 
no sense be classed as Radicals at 
all. Parliamentary reform was not 
for many years the peculiar programme 
of one party rather than another; a 
Whig or a Tory might have ad- 
vocated it with equal propriety. We 
find, for instance, Swift remarking 
that he admired “that Gothic in- 
stitution which made parliaments 
annual”; that Bolingbroke advocated 
triennial or annual parliaments and 
the greater representation of the 
landed interest: “the landed men,” 
he said, “are the true owners of our 
political vessel ; the moneyed men are 
but passengers in it.” Chatham was 
perhaps the first statesman to openly 
maintain the necessity of parliament- 
ary reform ; but he meant something 
very different from what the Radicals 
demanded. It is true that he wished 
for shorter parliaments with a view to 
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overcome the influence of the Crown ; 
but he was absolutely opposed to the 
theory that the possession of the 
suffrage is a sort of personal or natural 
right. Property, and above all landed 
property, the soil, as he liked to 
call it, should, he thought, be repre- 
sented. “The representation of the 
counties,” he said, “is still preserved 
pure and uncorrupted”; and holding 
this opinion he wished that the 
number of county members should be 
raised, and that thus “a portion of 
new health” should be infused into 
the constitution. But the Great 
Commoner was enthroned in the 
affections of the people; he derived 
his power from popularity ; he was, as 
Dr. Johnson well remarked, not like 
Walpole, a minister given by the King 
to the people, but a minister given by 
the people to the King. He would in 
these days perhaps have been called a 
Tory Democrat. It is, then, evident 
that Chatham was in sympathy with 
many of the Radical ideas, and even 
Burke has uttered sentiments which 
breathe the purest spirit of democracy. 
Such phrases as “I like a clamour 
where there is an abuse”; the people 
are “the masters”; parliament must 
not defraud “its employers”; the 
people are its “ natural lords” ; in all 
disputes between the people and their 
rulers “the presumption is at least 
upon a par in favour of the people,” 
show him to have had _ popular 
sympathies at heart. And his political 
conduct was in harmony with these 
opinions which he openly expressed. 
He took the popular side in the case 
of the Middlesex election, in questions 
of privilege, in parliamentary reporting, 
in the promotion of financial reform, 
in the diminution of corruption. But 
if there ever was a man who from his 
heart and soul loathed radical reform, 
that man was surely Burke; with 
him the hatred almost amounted to a 
mania or disease. He vehemently 
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opposed short parliar-ents and a wider 
extension of the suffrage ; above ali, 
he strove with all his power against 
the notion, which then was new and 
strange, that a parliamentary repre- 
sentative is a mere delegate or mouth- 
piece, and ought to be strictly bound 
by instructions from his constituents. 
He called the Radicals “a corps of 
schemers,” and “a rotten subdivision 
of a faction.” Parliamentary reform 
was then by no means at first a Radical 
monopoly. Sofar from this being the 
case, the man who in the last century 
brought it the nearest to its consum 
mation was the younger Pitt himself, 
who was the bitterest foe the Radicals 
ever had. The early Radicals were 
ardent reformers, it is true, but for 
their distinctive note we must look for 
something more than this, and in fact, 
both in principles and practice, they 
differed very greatly from the other 
parties in the State. 

In the very beginning the Radical 
leaders descended to the lowest of the 
agitator’s arts; and they brought 
reform into such disrepute that the 
more liberal of the Whigs, who, in- 
deed, were not a few, felt a strong 
disinclination to co-operate at all. 
Wilkes, who was the first of the 
Radicals of the demagogue type, was 
invariably in the right in his consti- 
tutional struggles, as his opponents 
were invariably in the wrong, and he 
became with some justice the popular 
hero of the hour. But the violence 
of his methods, his audacity, his 
vulgar impertinences, and his evil 
moral reputation made him a_by- 
word of reproach in_ respectable 
society. Possessing few principles 
and no profound convictions, he was 
a Radical by accident, who, by the 
blunders of his adversaries, was 
exalted to the station of a hero and a 
martyr. As Horace Walpole well 
remarked, “the storm that saved us 
was raised in taverns and night 
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cellars” ; and he goes on to make the 
observation, which is fortunately not 
true, that “nations are most commonly 
saved by the worst men in them.” 
Wilkes and Liberty was in truth an 
unlucky combination, which brought 
the movement into unmerited con- 
| tempt ; but nevertheless there is some- 

thing to be set down to the credit 
\of the early Radical agitators. They 
were the first to make popular meet- 
ings an important element in the lives 
of English citizens. They struck a 
blow at the perversion of the privilege 
of parliament, which was rapidly bring- 
ing the lower House into hatred and 
contempt. They did much to establish 
the legality of the publication of 
parliamentary debates ; an innovation 
which, despite the forebodings of 
George the Third, has been justified by 
the happiest results. Lastly, they are 
responsible for what is probably not 
so beneficial, namely, the introduction 
of the now widely spread belief that 
a Member of Parliament is a delegate 
and nothing more. They were the 
first to insist on the necessity of 
electors exacting pledges from their 
representatives and giving them 
instructions. 

But it is into their ultimate prin- 
ciples of thought, deep down into 
the heart of their philosophy and 
theory, that we must look for the dis- 
tinguishirg marks of the Radicals at 
this early period of their history. 
The thinkers of the party, the dis- 
interested theorists, who gave the 
movement its colour and direction, 
were distinguished by some well- 
marked mental and moral character- 
istics. Their creed was, to put it 
briefly, that the whole social order 
should be based upon a few univer- 
sal and abstract propositions. From 
certain axioms and assumptions they 
deduced a scheme of polity in which 
they believed with all the earnest- 
ness of unshakable conviction. Such 
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things as custom or tradition, or even 
expediency, they deemed of small ac- 
count. They began by assuming that 
there were certain Natural Rights or 
Rights of Man, and from these they 
concluded that certain consequences, 
such as universal suffrage, must neces- 
sarily follow. From among these 
early Radical thinkers and philosophers 
we may take Major Cartwright, Dr. 
Price, and Dr. Priestley to represent 
the type. The writings of the simple- 


minded, single-hearted Major Cart- 
wright, and who has been justly 
styled the father of reform, were 


instinct with the kind of thought 
we have attempted to describe. With 
him the problems of statesmanship 
were very simple. He believed that 
it was only necessary to comprehend 
and to apply the laws of nature and 
the maxims of morality, and that 
there were wanted “but half a dozen 
honest men to save a city.” From such 
premises he went to the farthest 
logical extremes ; he held all compro- 
mise to be immoral, and that to be 
moderate in principle was in fact to 
be unprincipled. Men had, he thought, 
but to restore the simplicity of the 
Anglo-Saxon system, and to remove 
the standing army, and the millennium 
in England would speedily arrive. 
The writings of Dr. Price and Dr. 
Priestley showed more learning and 
more philosophy than those of Major 
Cartwright, and attracted more atten- 
tion, but in essence they did not 
greatly differ. Both of these two 
writers lie in close association with 
two important incidents in the history 
of opinion ; a sermon by the first was 
the immediate cause of Burke’s im- 
mortal REFLECTIONS ON THE FRENCH 
REvOoLuTION, and an Essay on Govern- 
ment by the latter provided Bentham 
with the germ which he was destined 
later to develope into the utilitarian 
philosophy. By the merest accident 
the pamphlet fell into his hands in a 
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coffee-house at Oxford, and the phrase 
“the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number ” opened to his delighted vision 
a universe of thought. But the writ- 
ings of both philosophers were dis- 
tinguished by the same violence of 
unwarranted assumption, the same 
love of metaphysical abstraction, the 
same disregard of history and of fact, 
which drew from Burke his indignant 
refutation. He likened abstract rights 
to “the great Serbonian bog” which 
Milton has so graphically painted ; he 
refused to consider human actions “ in 
all the nakedness and solitude of meta- 
physical abstraction” ; he thought the 
new philosophy “mechanic”; that 
“simple governments are fundament- 
ally defective” ; that the propensity 
of the people to resort to theories 
was “asymptom of an ill-conducted 
state”; that “nothing universal can 
be rationally affirmed on any moral or 
any political subject”; that circum- 
stance is all-important, and that the 
foundation of government is laid, not 
in imaginary Rights of Man, but in 
convenience and expediency. Now on 
all these points he differed from the 
metaphysical philosophers, who formed 
the brain, so to speak, of the Radical 
party of his day. Between Burke, 
who may be taken as the spokesman 
of the moderate party, and such men 
as Price and Priestley the distance was 
immense ; and though in some practi- 
cal objects they agreed, in all essential 
points their views of life were dia- 
metrically opposed. 

With the advent of the French 
tevolution the history of Radicalism 
may be said to enter on a second 
stage. At the time when that event 
began the hopes of the reformers were 
bright and full of promise, but tran- 
sient and fallacious. For even the 
House of Commons seemed inclined 
to take up reform in earnest, and the 
Revolution was hailed by many gener- 
ous natures with a transport of de- 
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light. Such men as Coleridge and 
Wordsworth were infected with the 
fever; to their rapt vision France 
seemed “ standing on the top of golden 
hours.” But what was to come of 
acting upon abstract rights the whole 
world was only too soon to understand. 
The Revolution was as the letting out 
of waters, and as the tragedy unrolled 
a violent revulsion of feeling was pro 
duced. With the reaction there set 
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in a long period of oppression, which | 


only ended with the passing of the 
first Reform Act. The Radicals fell 
on evil days and evil tongues. It 
was the era of State prosecutions for 
sedition, of coercive legislation, of 
muzzling the Press, of suppressing 
public meetings. And for these re- 
sults it must be said that the Radicals 
themselves were in a large degree re- 
sponsible. The more violent continued 
to praise the Revolution long after it 
had lapsed into a course of bloody 
and insensate crime. Some of them 
openly proclaimed republican ideas, 
and Paine’s Ricuts or Man brought 
the reaction to a climax. In the eyes 
of moderate people that pamphlet was 
nothing less than a digest of anarchy ; 
but it was read everywhere, and 
eagerly listened to by those who could 
not themselves read it. During the 
French war some of the Radicals 
openly advocated the cause of their 
country’s enemies, and it cannot be a 
matter of surprise that the Govern- 
ment was seriously alarmed. But it 
was during the latter portion of this 
period that the school of what are called 
philosophic Radicals arose, and of this 
important movement something must 
now be said. 

Of this school Bentham was the 
founder, and James and John Stuart 
Mill were two of the most eminent 
disciples ; but it will be enough if we 
take Bentham to represent it as 4 
whole. The political dogma of the 


utilitarian philosophers was, to put 
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it briefly, that the existing social 
order was maintained in the interest 
of the aristocratic few. Bentham, it 
has been said, was the first to speak 
disrespectfully of the British Con- 
stitution. He called it “a cover for 
rascality” ; he maintained that “ all 
parties are, in fact, resolvable into 
two,—that which is in possession, and 
that which is in expectancy of the 
sweets of government”; that “ the 
world of politics is divided into two 
opposite regions, the world of major 
and the world of minor purity ” ; that 
if the lower orders are the dregs of 
the population, the higher are much 
more justly to be called the scum. 
Unlike Price and Priestley, he had the 
wisdom to perceive the folly of trying 
to build up a constitution upon meta- 
physical abstractions ; but his writings 
were nevertheless marked by many of 
the characteristic faults of the meta- 
physical philosophers. For his con- 
clusions were based on such assumptions 
as that a monarch or an aristocracy will 
inevitably govern in the interest of no 
one but themselves; that the people 
will always desire their own interest 
and will know it ; and that to obtain 
it they have only to wish it. He was 
almost equally indifferent to local 
custom and tradition. He offered a 
constitution to Mehemet Ali and a 
code of laws to the Czar with the 
same equanimity, and thought it 
equally strange that both his offers were 
refused. His utilitarian philosophy 
was as “mechanic” as any at which 
Burke had ever scoffed. He thought 
that morals might be made as accurate 
a science as mathematics ; he treated 
mankind as though they were ma- 
chines, without any regard to the 
possessions of feelings or affections ; 
he roundly asserted that all poetry 
was a misrepresentation, and could not 
see the slightest use in the literature 
of fancy and imagination. His utili- 
tarianism was in itself something 
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not absolutely new ; the novelty lay 
rather in his method and his manner. 
In the sphere of jurisprudence he 
achieved some magnificent results, and 
might almost be said indeed to have 
found the law a chaos and left it a 


science. But in practical politics he 
cannot be said to have done nfuch 
more than to sow the seeds which 
were to germinate later. His disciples 
took up the work which he was forced 
to leave unfinished, and the philoso- 
phic Radicals were for a time a really 
powerful political and _ intellectual 
force. 

From this short account of Ben 
tham some notion may be formed of 
the predominant characteristics of 
the type of Radicalism which affected 
English politics during the earlier 


portion of this century. With the 
passing of the first Reform Act 
English Radicalism may be said to 


have entered upon its last and modern 
stage. Parliamentary reform had 
been the main object of the Radicals, 
and when that had been accomplished, 
a large portion of the task which they 
had laid upon themselves was done. 
In the purely political sphere the 
movement rather fell into discredit 
through the Chartist agitation. But 
it took also a form which was abso- 
lutely new ; it threw the whole of its 
energies into the discussion of a 
question which was almost purely 
economic. In the introduction of 
free trade the Radicals of that day, 
the Manchester School, as they were 
called, played a part which is probably 
the most brilliant portion of their 
history. 

We have now seen how the old Radi- 
calism took its origin in the desire for 
parliamentary reform; how, after 
falling at first into the hands of the 
demagogue and the agitator, it was 
subsequently maintained by a group of 
metaphysical philosophers, and later 
by a group of Benthamites of the 
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utilitarian school. We are therefore 
in a position to compare the old type 
of Radical with that we see to-day. 
In the first place, there was an art- 
less simplicity about some of those old 
Radical philosophers which was re- 
freshing, because it was so obviously 
sincere. Bentham himself is said to 
have been boyish to the end ; in his 
constitution youth and age were by 
some magic touch so nicely inter- 
mingled, that he was in some respects 
never really young and never really 
old. There was, too, a robust cheeri- 
ness, a rosy optimism about their 
views of life, which stand in striking 
contrast with the pessimism which it is 
now rather the fashion to profess. 
Godwin, for instance, in his PotrricaL 
Justice argued strongly for the per- 
fectibility of human nature; while 
Priestley expressed his belief that 
“the end will be glorious and para- 
disaical beyond what our imagination 
ean now conceive.” His optimism even 
verged on the absurd; he prophesied 
that by the French Revolution all 
national prejudice would be extin- 
guished ; that there would be universal 
peace ; that no civil war could possibly 
occur, not even in America; that 
standing armies would be unknown; 
and that the expenses of government 
would be enormously diminished. But 
these are follies which it is easy to 
forgive. These old Radicals, in fact, 
thought too nobly of mankind. To be 
painfully alive to the evils of the pres- 
ent and to be anxious to remove them, 
while still retaining faith in human 
nature and a lively sense of hope, is 
not, perhaps, such a very easy thing ; 
but that it is perfectly possible many 
of the old Radicals showed. With 
quietness and confidence they looked 
forward to the time when their 
own principles would dominate the 
world. “Twenty years after I am 
dead,” said Bentham, “I shall be a 
despot.” This is the kind of faith 
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that removes and the 


mountains ; 
Radicalism which produced it must 
have had a robust vitality for which 
we at present look in vain. 
Secondly, these old Radicals were 


men full of expectation; the pro- 
mised land still lay before them ; they 
had all the victories yet to gain. But 
now the victories have been won. Most 
of the reforms which they demanded 
have long since been accomplished 
facts ; parliamentary reform, the 
ballot, the reporting of debates, the 
restriction of privilege, economical 
reform, the abolition of the taxes 
upon knowledge, religious freedom 
and equality, and the introduction 
of free trade. The new Radicals 
have therefore much less to hope for 
than the old; they are already in the 
enjoyment of fulfilled desire ; they live 
mostly in the triumphs of the past. 
Short Parliaments and the payment 
of Members are almost the only two 
objects which the old Radicals de- 
manded which still remain to be 
conceded. The abolition of the House 
of Lords was not, it should be noted, 
at first a part of the Radical pro- 
gramme, at least not until the time 
of the Benthamites. It was the 
House of Commons, and not the 
House of Lords, which was origin- 
ally the object of popular suspicion 
and dislike. There were many Peers 
who were quite as liberal as, and 
much more independent than, some of 
ne progressive Members of the Lower 
House. Such were Earl Stanhope 
and Earl Grey ; such too was Lord 
Shelburne, who made Priestley his 
librarian, who gave Bentham a home at 
Bowood, and, to use the philosopher's 
own words, raised him from the bottom- 
less pit of humiliation and made him 
feel himself a man. It is therefore diffi- 
cult to escape from the conclusion that 
Radicalism, at all events the Radical- 
ism of the old traditional type, must 
be now a spent and waning force. With 
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every victory gained the Radical Party 
has lost one of the reasons of its being ; 
and in truth there do not seem to be 
many reasons left. 

The new Radicals, now that their 
legitimate work has been accomplished, 
have taken up a programme of which 


their forerunners in their wildest 
visions never dreamed. They would 
federalise the Constitution upon the 
lines of universal Home Rule. They 
would disestablish, or rather disendow 
the Church. Their policy is branded 
everywhere with that odious word 
compulsion. It would compel parents, 
whatever their feelings, to send their 
children to schools where denomi- 
national teaching in religion is for- 
bidden ; it would compel a large 
minority to go without the use of 
intoxicating liquors if the majority in 
any district should require it, and 
would deprive a publican of his means 
of livelihood without a proper com- 
pensation ; it would forbid any one 
to work more than eight hours a day ; 
it would forbid a workman to make 
any terms, however beneficial, with 
his employers for compensation for 
injuries received—or, to put it shortly, 
it would forbid “ contracting out” ; 
it would compel every Member of 
Parliament, however much he might 
dislike it, to receive payment from 
the State. These would be some of 
the characteristics of the Radical 
Utopia; and of course, if the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party had their way, 
there would be more compulsion still. 
Here surely is something very dif- 
ferent from the creed of the old 
Radicals. Their work, as they con- 
ceived it, was to strike off the fetters of 
privilege and prejudice, and to liberate 
the oppressed. If they desired the 
greatest happiness, they believed that 
the surest way to reach it was to 
secure to every man his freedom. 
To take a single example, which is 
especially pertinent at the present 
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moment: Priestley energetically pro- 
tested against the establishment of a 
stereotyped form of education by the 
State; but Priestley’s degenerate de- 
scendant wishes for nothing so much 
as to strangle all voluntary effort ; 
and he is up in arms against a Bill 
which proposes to render more elastic 
the elementary education of the 
country. Thomas Paine, that Radical 
of Radicals, used to say that laws 
were a necessary evil, and, like clothes, 
a badge of lost innocence. It is all 
the other way now. A social order 
involving loss of freedom may possibly, 
under the conditions in which we 
live, be the best for human nature ; 
but a policy which seeks to frame 
society in this way is not liberal. 
It is a bastard form of liberalism 
which trenches upon liberty. 

Lastly, the old Radicals had some 
well-defined ideas, some clearly thought 
out principles of action, which in- 
formed and permeated all their views 
of life. They knew exactly what 
they wanted, and, knowing it, they 
pursued it with unconquerable zeal. 
With all their deficiencies and mental 
limitations, there was much about 
many of them which we cannot but 
admire. It is true, indeed, that, led 
away by the false lights of abstrac- 
tions and assumptions, they lost them- 
selves in a labyrinth of inextricable 
mazes ; but they were no “light half- 
believers of their casual creeds.” The 
principles they held, they grasped 
with hooks of steel. Unpopular as their 
opinions were, they had the courage 
to express them ; for to be a Radical 
at one time was no trivial matter. 
Wilkes, for instance, was outlawed and 
imprisoned, and even he has a claim 
upon our sympathies. By a curious 
irony of fate Priestley’s house at 
Birmingham was burned and pillaged 
by the mob, and he himself had to 


take refuge in America. To be a 
Radical used to involve a_ social 
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stigma, and it certainly brought with 
it no chance of advancement or 
pecuniary reward. The picture of 
Bentham, devoting his vast talents 
and a long life of unremitting and 
unrewarded toil to the amelioration of 
mankind, is surely one of the most 
touching and heroic which history has 
to show. He asked only for the 
gratitude of men, and he got but 
very little of it. The sight of that 
venerable figure in the old Hermitage 
at Queen’s Square Place, whether 
among his books and papers or pacing 
round bis garden, is one upon which 
the imagination loves to dwell. For 
such firmness of conviction, such dis- 
interested zeal, such limitless philan- 
thropy, we may seek among the modern 
Radicals in vain. 

Upon what principle the Radical 
programme is now based it is difficult 


to see. Its supporters, in fact, are 


not agreed upon any principles at all. 
They are not agreed whether they 
wish for Home Rule everywhere or 
Home Rule for Ireland only; they 
are not agreed whether they wish to 
end the House of Lords or only to 
they 


amend it, whether wish to 
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strengthen it or weaken it, whether 
they wish to have two legislative 
Chambers or only one ; some of them 
inveigh furiously against the House 
of Lords, and in the end accept a 
peerage. They are not agreed whether 
they approve of colonial expansion, 
and the strengthening of the Navy. 
They are not agreed how to deal 
with agricultural distress, or, indeed, 
whether such distress exists at 
all. They insist upon the principle 
of one man one vote, but to that of 
one man one value they will not 
listen for a moment. The result is 
what we see. Never before have the 
Radicals presented so disorganised and 
so undisciplined a body. The reason 
is simple and obvious. The old 
Radical policy was based on princi- 
ples, and was perfectly defined ; the 
new is based on none. It is a thing 
of shreds and patches, made up of 
the particular views of a number of 
separate and jealous groups. If it 
is ever to rise again to usefulness 
and power, something of the old 
unity and the old spirit will have to 
be restored. 
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